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Editorial Comment 


GRAIN FOR INDIA* 


The recommendation by President Truman that the Congress make 
available up to 2,000,000 tons of grain to India to help prevent an im- 
pending famine in that country is in the best American and Christian 
tradition. In spite of the warning against foreign entanglements which 
President George Washington uttered in his Farewell Address, he ex- 
pressed the eloquent view that “It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, 
and at no distant period a great nation, to give to mankind the mag- 
nanimous and too novel example of a people always guided by an ex- 
alted justice and benevolence.” Since these lofty words were uttered, 
our history has recorded many generous acts by America toward the 
unfortunate in other parts of the world. 

Famine is no new experience in India and now it threatens again in 
spite of the heroic efforts of the Indian Government to remove the basic 
causes of this evil. This threatened tragedy presents us with a great 
opportunity to demonstrate that we have lost none of the generous 
spirit which has marked our past. The Government is clearly advised 
as to the present acuteness of India’s needs and understands the narrow 
margin which constantly separates the masses from starvation. Last 
August the people in Mysore were numb with fear because of the pro- 
longed drought and all that meant in terms of suffering. Their rejoicing 
was great when finally the rains came. The evil fruits of the low daily 
caloric value of food available to Indians are visible to those who have 
followed to the burning pyre the dead with life cut short by lack of 
sufficient food. In 1943 American relief workers and American soldiers 


*This editorial is based upon a statement made before the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the House of Representatives on February 22, 1951. 
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witnessed the indescribable horrors of death and suffering on the part 
of millions from famine. Six months ago when no major famine existed, 
travelers from parts of South India told of intense suffering from hun- 
ger, and newspapers carried accounts of a parent’s selling her child in re- 
turn for food. Those who have never seen these sights nor lived among 
the poor in India cannot completely understand the meaning of hunger 
and the threat of famine in that country. 

The President has rightfully made it clear in his message to the 
Congress that the gift he recommends is wholly unrelated to political 
considerations. Any other position would, of course, be unworthy of 
our Nation. The world knows us as rich and strong. It must know us 
also, even in these difficult times, as good. That we would withhold 
help from this great and ancient people in its time of need because of 
differences of view is unthinkable. It is understandable and proper that 
our Government should desire that the Government of India share 
America’s views on international problems. That we would attempt to 
coerce her consent is inconceivable. A fundamental law of human rela- 
tions is that a reconciliation of views among men takes place most 
easily in a climate of friendship, in the climate of associations built 


upon kindness. 

The Indian people know the meaning of generosity for they are a 
generous people, even the poorest of them. Go into an Indian village 
and somewhere out of the dire need of that place will come an egg, a 
fish, a banana, as gifts. Guests, by the ancient law of hospitality, are 
made to share even of the last bit of food of these impoverished people. 
Such people can be depended upon, therefore, to recognize generosity in 
Americans and to respond to it in the only way generous people know 
how to respond to generosity. They are a people also who set a heavy 
store by freedom to pursue the leadings of their consciences, whatever 
the cost to themselves. In this they are very akin to Americans. But 
they are not a stubborn people. They have yielded their bodies and 
their spirits as perhaps few people in history in the effort to reach 
peaceful solutions to their problems with other nations. That is to say 
that Americans, in my opinion, can count upon a willingness by the 
Indian government and the Indian people to understand our point of 
view and to seek earnestly to resolve any differences between us. It is 
only natural that friendliness created by our response to India’s needs 
will increase her eagerness to remove our differences. One can only 
wish that among all the peoples of the world there were the atmosphere 
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of friendliness born of mutual generosity in which political differences 
could be discussed. 

We would do well to understand the present feeling of the Indian 
people toward America and Americans. Said an Indian official who 
recently returned to his home after a tour of duty in America: “I have 
found nowhere in all my travels a more generous, a more hospitable 
people than those I have known in America.” Indians who have studied 
in this country testify almost universally to their warm reception here 
and their desire to return. On the other hand, India, as we all know, 
has suffered greatly at the hands of the West. She knows, better than 
most, how completely the strong can come to dominate the weak and 
how prone the strong are to do this. Economically, she is weak and 
she is fearful. Her independence, which is her soul, she values above 
all else. That too, is no less the spirit of America. We have, therefore, 
two great opportunities. The first is to strengthen India in this spirit 
of independence so much like our own. The second is to help create 
that atmosphere between us which will leave no ground whatever for 
fear. 

We are a religious people who for a very long time have sent mis- 
sionaries to India. Now we have an opportunity to demonstrate in 
deed what our Christian emissaries have long preached and continue to 
preach. We can in one act reveal with an eloquence impossible in 
language the true meaning of our religion. 

We are a democratic people and we know that the essence of 
democracy is the preservation to men of the ability to make up their 
own minds without external constraints. We have here an opportuni- 
ty to demonstrate beyond the power of words the depth of our belief 
in the democratic way. 

One cannot, therefore, overemphasize the importance not simply of 
giving this grain but of the spirit in which it is given. It is well to re- 
member that the world will know not only what the majority in the 
Congress does in this matter but what even a single representative of 
the people says. Here is an opportunity for us as a Nation to rise to our 
full religious and democratic stature. Let us delay no longer. Even 
the threat of famine is a terrible thing. We can, however, make this 
threat an opportunity to unite in unbreakable bonds the great and good 


people of these two republics. 
W. S.N. 











Theological Bases of Social Action 


By JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


7 HE decisive element in social action is the exercise of power, and 

the character of social action is determined by the character of the 
power expressed. Power has always a double character: first, as the 
expression of God’s law and love; second, as the exercise of man’s 
freedom. To understand power as God’s law and love is to understand 
it as Being; to understand it as man’s freedom is to understand it as 
his response to the possibilities of being, a response which is both in- 
dividual and institutional. All response is therefore social action in the 
broad sense. Here we shall be concerned with social action in this 
broad sense and also in the narrower sense of group action for the 
achievement of consensus with respect to the shaping of social policy. 
Both of these types of social action are expressions of necessity as well 
as of freedom. The expression of power in the dimensions of both 
freedom and necessity must be understood by the Christian in terms 
of its theological bases. The definition of the theological bases of social 
action must be achieved in terms of the ultimate purposes and re- 
sources of human life; it must be achieved equally in terms of the 
threats to the fulfillment of these purposes. Taken together, God’s 
law and man’s freedom operate for the creation of community or, 
through God’s wrath, for its destruction. According to the Judeo- 
Christian view of God’s law and love, it is the destiny of men to love 
and to be loved; there is an interdependence of spiritual destinies; this 
is the “plan of salvation.” All response on the part of men to God’s 
law and love is social action in the broad sense, whether the response 
furthers community or perverts and destroys it. 

Much social thought has misunderstood or ignored the dual char- 
acter of power as God’s law and man’s response. The misunderstand- 
ing has come out of exclusive preoccupation with the dimension of 
man’s freedom and the ignoring of the dimension of God’s law. It is 
not enough to say with Henry Adams that “power is poison,” or with 
Jacob Burckhardt that “power is by its nature evil, whoever wields it.” 
The power that is law understood as God’s is not in itself evil; it is 
the ground for the possibility of man’s exercise of power for good or 
evil. Acton’s assertion that “power tends to corrupt, and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely” is true as he understood it, namely, as 
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applying only to man’s freedom, the social-political dimension. Power 
can be understood to corrupt absolutely only when the social-political 
power is sundered from its theological ground, God’s law and love. 
This was Acton’s understanding of the meaning of his famous aphorism. 
Contemporary social thought has tended to lift the dictum out of its 
total context. When accepted so superficially, such dicta give plausi- 
bility to Candide’s admonition that in a world of corruption we should 
simply cultivate our own garden. This interpretation has given both 
religious and irreligious people a spurious rationalization for a retreat 
from social action. Accordingly, the American temper has often been 
deeply anti-political, dismissing politics as necessarily corrupt. It is 
as the American temper has lost its theological basis and has thus 
failed to understand power as limitation as well as freedom that it has 
retreated from political action. But the retreat does not give men free- 
dom from power. Candide could not even cultivate his garden without 
exercising freedom, man’s power. The power to reject or disregard 
power is itself an expression of power as man’s freedom and necessity. 


The idea of power is in no way alien to religion. Religion cannot 
be adequately described without one’s employing the conception of 
power; likewise, power cannot be properly described without one’s 
employing religious concepts. Power is both the basic category of 
being and the basic category of social action. The crucial question 
for both religion and social action is the question concerning the nature 
and interrelation of divine power and human powers. All social action 
is therefore explicitly or implicitly grounded in a theology, and all 
theology implies a fundamental conception of social action. Politics, 
therefore, must consider the theology of power as much as theology 
must consider the politics of power. When power is not considered in 
its proper theological character but only in its political, it becomes 
demonic or empty, separated from its end. Here power in the end 
achieves little but its own creation and destruction, and thus virtually 
denies itself as creative. In the human “order” this is what the Bible 
calls hardness of heart. The creative element of power is divine. The 
destructive element of power appears wherever power is divorced from 
an understanding of its source in the divine. 

Definitions of Power. Having conceived of power as man’s freedom 
under God’s law and love, we must now consider the varieties of 
man’s experience of power. We must turn to an examination of the 
relations between the two ultimate poles of power. 
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“All power is of one kind,” says Emerson, “a sharing in the nature 
of the world.” We may take this to mean that all power is of one kind 
in the sense that all power is capacity or ability possessed or exercised 
within the context of existence as it is “given.” One is reminded here 
of Plato’s laconic remark, “And I hold that the definition of Being is 
simply power.” Plato understands power as creative, as the condition 
and limit of man’s social existence. For Plato this definition considers 
power as primarily law; it is transmuted in the Stoic and the Christian 
tradition as God’s law, Logos. Here power is not understood differently 
from what is stressed in the typical modern generic definition, wherein 
it is simply the capacity to exercise influence. The modern definition 
is true so far as it goes. But it is true only with respect to the power 
of freedom, the power to influence others, the power to control one’s 
own behavior (freedom). Plato observes in the Sophist that power is 
present equally in the capacity to be influenced. Power exhibits du- 
ality, but it is one in this duality: There is no adequate conception of 
power as freedom except as it is simultaneously conceived of as law 
and except as it is viewed in a context of interaction ultimately 
grounded in the divine power of being (with its possibilities in terms of 
free and also ambiguous response). 

God is not to be understood merely as a rigid lawgiver, nor man 
merely in terms of freedom. As there is a dialectic between the two 
primary terms of power—man’s freedom and God’s law—there is also 
a dialectic within each term. Plato suggests that power is twofold: it 
is both active and passive. In the Christian view the active and pas- 
sive powers, in both God and man, are dialectically related. God is 
creative, redemptive power, active power. But God takes satisfaction 
in man’s free obedience; in this respect he is influenced by man’s be- 
havior. Man possesses creative freedom to influence himself and oth- 
ers; this is active power. But he is also influenced by participating in 
God’s power, that is, by being affected by God’s law and love and by 
other people’s behavior. This is passive power. Where mutuality of 
influence appears, both active and passive power operate; and, ideally, 
coercive power is employed primarily for the maintenance of mutuality. 

This dialectic of power is sometimes overlooked by the definitions 
employed by the sociologists. The typical sociological definition of 
power as the capacity to influence the behavior of others in accord with 
one’s own intentions, is a truncated definition. It refers only to active 
power. Max Weber’s definition, for example, makes explicit reference 
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only to this active type of power. “Power,” he says, “is the probability 
that one actor within a social relationship will be in a position to carry 
out his own will despite resistance, regardless of the basis on which 
this probability rests.” This definition makes room for force (influence 
by physical manipulation or threat), for domination (influence by 
making explicit what is commanded or requested), and for manipula- 
tion (influence that is effected without making explicit what is wanted, 
as for example certain types of propaganda). But Weber’s definition 
does not explicitly include “passive powers,” the capacities possessed 
by those who yield to one or another kind of active influence. Chester 
I. Barnard’s discussion of communication in his The Functions of the 
Executive is at least more comprehensive in this respect, for he inter- 
prets executive power as requiring two-way communication, that is, as 
requiring the yielding to influence as well as the exercise of influence. 

A distinction that cuts across the distinction between active and 
passive powers should be noted here. We may speak of “power of” 
as ability (for example, the ability to learn or the ability to express 
oneself) and of “power over” as the capacity to dominate. In the 
social arena, when “power over” increases in a group of people, “power 
of” diminishes among those who are dominated. When “power of” is 
possessed by the members of a group engaged in social action, they 
have power in the sense that they participate in the making of a group 
decision, though of course the decision itself may lead to the —— to 
exercise “power over” another group. 

In all of these definitions, it is emphasized, then, that power does 
not exist im vacuo; it exists in some relation in nature and in man, and 
between men or groups of men, or between man and God, the limiting, 
creative, and redemptive power. As Locke observes, following Plato, 
“Power is twofold; as able to make, or able to receive, any change; 
the one may be called ‘active,’ and the other ‘passive,’ power. Thus 
power includes in it some kind of relation—a relation to action or 
change.” Power is a relation and it must therefore always be stated 
in two terms: law and freedom. In the realm of individual psychology 
the two-term relation of power is readily evident. Perceiving, knowing, 
imagining, willing, and feeling, are expressions of freedom, the power 
to choose. But perception implies its object; otherwise, perception is 
itself the creator of its object. The object is thus the condition of per- 
ception, and necessary to it. Perception as an expression of freedom is 
united with the object as an expression of necessity or law. This inter- 
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related, active and passive character of power must be taken into ac- 
count in any discussion of human behavior. We turn now to a brief 
review of the development of the concept of power in the history of 
religion. 

Divine Power in Primitive Religion. Explicit religion involves the 
belief that there are divine powers with which man must enter into 
relations for the maintenance or fulfillment of meaningful existence. 
(We must omit here the discussion of the question whether the divine 
power may properly be conceived to be a being alongside other beings. ) 
There is no notion of God, even among primitive peoples, in which deity 
is not power, or does not have power. 

One of the most widespread primitive conceptions of power (which 
may or may not be associated with deity) is the idea of Mana, a mys- 
terious impersonal force which can be in anything and which makes 
that thing strikingly effective. Archbishop Séderblom has suggested 
that in its nature and working Mana may be compared to electricity; 
it is impersonal, it can flow from one thing to another, and it can do a 
variety of things. It is a holy power in things, animals, persons, 
magical incantations, and events. As Sdderblom says, “Numerous 
phenomena which we understand to be essentially different are ex- 
plained by primitive man to be the operation of Mana: poison, the 
power of healing, the power of nourishment in plants, the killing effect 
of weapons, the growth of plants, success, luck, unusual events, mys- 
terious impressions, the effect of a word, the course of heavenly bodies, 
everything depends on Mana or rather is Mana” (Das Werden des 
Gottesglaubens, p. 88). Since Mana is sacred and is therefore con- 
sidered to be dangerous, various taboos are established for protection 
against it. 

Among men this power may be inherited or acquired. In either 
case, the possession of this “electricity” —a primitive understanding of 
law—can become the basis of authority and deference. In this fashion 
it can determine certain of the principal social patterns and even the 
hierarchical social structure. In addition to being an active power (in 
the sense we have defined) Mana sometimes is conceived to be also 
passive. Among the Polynesians, for example, ritual is performed 
partially for the purpose of regenerating or increasing the power of the 
gods themselves, so that while the people depend upon the gods, they 
are also able to strengthen the gods by their own exertions. The gods 
will run down if the tribe does not recharge them. Here both gods 
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and men have the power “to do,” and they may also be undone by the 
other. Both the gods and the men may dominate the other or be 
dominated by the other. In any event, the power of Mana “as elec- 
tricity” is neither law nor ethics as we understand those concepts. 
Mana can be captured by an individual, thus raising freedom above 
law. 


The modern, civilized man would consider quite fantastic any pro- 
posal that the conception of Mana should serve as a basis for social 
action. Yet millions of modern men have quite seriously accepted as 
a basis for social action an idea that is not entirely removed in char- 
acter from Mana, namely, the idea of ‘“‘blood and soil.” This idea 
serves as the basis for a “religion” that in effect considers biological 
and tribal-territorial powers to be divine and therefore decisive for 
social action. Aggressive nationalism and “lily-white’” Americanism 
live on these powers. Arnold Toynbee has argued that Anglo-Saxon 
Protestantism assimilated this kind of religion to that of the chosen 
people, establishing a new Canaan in the Western hemisphere. Like 
the religion of Mana, this modern tribalism is not in a universal sense 
ethical; it is pseudo-ethical because it is a law unto itself, thus contra- 
dicting the meaning of law. 


Prophetic Conceptions of Divine Power. For a Christian theology 
of social action the definitive conception of divine power is set forth in 
the New Testament—the conception of power (dynamis) as forgiving, 
healing love working toward the fulfillment of the divine purpose of 
history. The law of grace is sovereign. This conception is a far cry 
from the primitive idea of Mana and from the powers on which primi- 
tive or “civilized” tribalism lives. Between the primitive conceptions 
and the New Testament conception there stands more than a millennium 
of religious experience. This period of history is very familiar territory 
to the reader precisely because its ideas have been decisive for Judeo- 
Christian theologies of social action. Despite its familiarity, however, 
we may, perhaps with some warrant, view it in the light of our concern 
with a theology of power as the basis for a theology of social action. 


Conceptions of divine power very similar to the idea of Mana as 
well as tribalist conceptions of divine power are to be found in early 
Hebraic thought. But the power in which the ethical prophets placed 
their trust was of a different sort. Although this power was evident 
for them in miraculous event and in ecstatic (though not orgiastic) 
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experience, it was a power that became peculiarly manifest in the cor- 
porate life of the People of God, a view of the divine which had its 
roots in an earlier deliverance from bondage and whose goal was a 
universal, ethical purpose. Here power is conceived of as the freedom 
of the Jews under the Law; they were chosen and they responded by 
choosing. All events are therefore both power as the freedom of man 
and power as the law and love of God. 

This prophetic conception was not the result of merely abstract 
reflection. It appeared on the occasion of a power struggle, the struggle 
for domination undertaken by the military empires surrounding Israel. 
It was developed as a reaction to the military weakness of Israel in 
face of the overwhelming strength of the great powers. As Max 
Weber points out, “Except for the world politics of the great powers 
which threatened the Israelite homeland . . . the prophets could not 
have emerged” (Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziologie, III, 
282). Ina previous interim of peace, the Palestinian “states” had ap- 
peared, and with them a sense of superiority in the Hebrews, a sense 
of pride in past achievement (freedom) under divine guidance (law), 
and a faith in a glorious future for the nation (freedom under God’s 
law). The revival of oppression at the hands of the Mesopotamian 
and Egyptian empires raised the old mantic vision of the power of an 
ethical, national deity to the level of the international as well as the 
ethical. The prophets were “political theologians” concerned with the 
destiny and the ethical significance of the state; they viewed the 
power of God—law—as operating through social and political institu- 
tions and in international relations, the expression of man’s freedom. 
This is a conception of divine power which in its magnitude staggers the 
imagination; indeed, it is the conception which the pietist, with his pre- 
occupation with the immediate relations between the individual soul 
and God, always has greatest difficulty in comprehending or in taking 
seriously. Yet the pietist, like anyone else, participates in the institu- 
tionalization of powers which his society defines and redefines. 

It is worthwhile to observe here, in passing, that the activity of the 
prophets was itself possible only because of a peculiar aspect of the 
social organization of the society in which they found themselves. The 
prophets could not have emerged had they not been able to appeal 
directly to the people. In this fact we may see implicit a principle of 
freedom which is indispensable for any Judeo-Christian theology of 
social action. The lines of political communication and activity were 
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not held in monopoly by the monarchy. Unlike the “prophets” of 
surrounding countries, the Hebrew prophets were not an adjunct of 
the monarchy. Weber, in a slightly pejorative sense, calls them “dem- 
agogues.” Within the social stratification of their society, they were 
able to be the spokesmen to and for the poor and the oppressed. In 
their tradition there was a separation between charismatic and tradi- 
tional authority which left the way open for prophetic criticism. In 
other words, the freedom of the prophet presupposed a separation of 
powers which in a narrow way bears comparison to the modern ideal 
of freedom of the press. This separation of powers which permitted the 
liberty of prophecy was related to the fact that the covenant between 
God and the People was not through the monarch; the covenants be- 
tween God and the People and between God and the royal house were 
parallel covenants, and both were subject to prophetic criticism. The 
divine kingship was limited by this separation of powers. The will of 
God could be discussed by the prophets without license from the 
government; it could even be expressed through the mouth of the 
prophet against the monarchy. 

Viewing the overwhelming power of the great empires and exercis- 
ing the liberty of prophesying, the prophets elevated Jahwe to the Lord 
of history. In the course of time they claimed that God uses the 
great powers (for example, “My servant Nebuchadnezzar’’—political 
power) as instruments for the punishment, the purification, and the ed- 
ucation of his chosen people; he was raised above the gods of the world 
powers; and, finally, he was said to be the one and only God. 

The prophetic conception of the divine power was shaped, then, in 
the stress of power politics; conversely, the conception of power politics 
was shaped under the stress of a new vision of the divine power. To 
the degree that the conception of divine power changed its character, 
Israel reacted differently to subjugation, indeed transcended it, and 
found a new meaning in it. The divine power was not only ethicized. 
It was also interiorized; it was interpreted as operating in the most 
intimate aspects of psychic experience and of divine-human fellowship. 
Both God and men were now seen to be bound together not only in the 
realm of politics but also in the inner life. This remarkable interioriza- 
tion of piety represents the translation of the conception of divine 
power into a new dimension: it represents also a deeper conception of 
the conjugation of the active and passive powers. These two aspects 
of the divine and the human powers, the ethical and the interior, are 
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so important for a Christian theology of social action that they deserve 
a closer scrutiny. 

Since the present brief essay aims primarily to be a constructive 
statement rather than a historical one, we shall not try to express the 
Hebrew prophetic outlook exclusively in its own vocabulary. Rather, 
we shall try to present it in a way that readily lends itself to an ap- 
preciation of its perennial relevance for a theology of power. 

(1) The power that is worthy of confidence is the Creator of the 
world and man. This is a mythological formulation; in essence it 
means that existence is grounded in divine power—the power of being, 
in law—and is therefore a divinely given realm of meaning. Christian 
theology has succinctly expressed this basic presupposition of the 
doctrine of creation: Esse est bonum qua esse. Being as such is good; 
it is of God. Good is possible only within being. God offers the possi- 
bility of good. The doctrine of Jmago dei is an application of this view 
to the doctrine of man. Man in freedom participates in this divine law 
and creativity. Recasting this affirmation in terms of a theology of 
power, we may say that to exist is to possess, or to participate in, the 
divine power of being; it is to be the beneficiary of the divine power 
which is the ground of order and meaning. 

This means that the prophetic view renounces any radical asceticism 
in face of the material order. It rejects the cynic’s notion that all 
power is evil, a notion that represents an extrapolation from the view 
that political power is evil. For the prophetic view, this false notion 
would imply that the perfect God should be perfectly impotent. On 
the other hand, prophetism rejects not only the fallacy that being is 
evil; it rejects also the fallacy that existence is simply good. There is 
a possibility of good or evil in existence. Both possibilities can express 
themselves in man’s action. Prophetism therefore laid a burden of 
responsibility upon man. Escape from action to contemplation was re- 
jected as a mode of irresponsibility. Escape from the material for the 
sake of the spiritual, the renunciation of the finite for the sake of the 
infinite, constituted irresponsibility in face of the divine possibility and 
command. There is no freedom from the world that is not freedom for 
the world. Matter is not a demonic power; it is not the enemy of 
meaning. Sin does not derive from the fact that man participates in a 
material world but rather from his disobedience to the divine demand 
for love and justice. The fulfillment of meaning is inextricably related 
to things earthy, to soul and body, for both soul and body are God’s 
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creatures. It does not appear in spite of or in protest against the 
earthy. The order of nature, in man as well as beyond, demands man’s 
care and love just as it receives God’s. 

Yet, the Judeo-Christian doctrine of creation asserts also that the 
divine power is not to be identified with the world or with any part of it. 
It is never capsuled anywhere in the world, not in a “superior” race or 
nation, not in a religious tradition, not in religious ceremony, not even 
in the prophet’s word. The attempt to capsule the divine power is the 
attempt to control and manipulate it, to become sovereign over it; the 
attempt is blasphemous. “Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
Everything finite stands under the divine judgment. ‘“Religion’’ itself 
stands under this judgment. The basic threat to “faith-ful” freedom is 
the threat of idolatry—giving to the creature that which belongs alone 
to the Creator. This view is the basis of prophetic criticism. Pro- 
phetic religion speaks out of a religious vision; it is not first and fore- 
most a movement for social reform. But the vision issues not only in 
prophecy against idolatry; it lures toward positive obedience to and 
fulfillment of the divine law. 

(2) The power that is worthy of confidence, the power that alone is 
reliable, has a world-historical purpose, the achievement of righteous- 
ness and fellowship through the loving obedience of its creatures. As 
an ethical, historical religion prophetism is not mystical in so far as 
mysticism is interpreted as a flight above the temporal world into time- 
less communion with eternity. For it, time is not the enemy, as it is 
in much of Hellenism; time is not the order of deterioration. It is the 
arena of fulfillment through law and freedom, though it is also the arena 
of God’s judgment. The divine purpose is manifest not in abstract, 
timeless entities but rather in historical events and patterns of events, 
in events and even in periods in the life of the people. Past events 
become necessity in the form of judgment where once they were only 
elements in the arena of freedom. On the other hand, they are inter- 
preted as evidence of the faithfulness of God. In the past God had 
chosen Israel and made a covenant in order to carry out his purpose in 
a special way. He had delivered Israel from bondage and slavery. 
Freedom from bondage is the working of a divine power, freedom from 
domination. But it brings with it the demand for a new commitment. 
The divine power, the reliable power in history, forms men into uni- 
versal, righteous world-community. Where true community is being 
formed, there the divine power is working. Indeed, this is a way in 
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which we may identify the divine power. Prophetic religion is a his- 
torical religion not only in the sense that it is concerned with the 
struggle between good and evil in history but also in the sense that it 
looks toward the creation of a historical community of memory and 
hope with respect to God’s working in history. Toward this end, man 
may be unfaithful, but God will be faithful. 

(3) The power that is reliable in history places an obligation to 
righteousness upon the whole community of the faithful as a commu- 
nity, though to be sure the fulfillment is in God’s own time. The re- 
sponse to the divine power is responsibility. The covenant of God is 
with the community and the individual members of it; it imposes re- 
sponsibility upon community and individual for the character of the 
community and especially for concern with the needy and the op- 
pressed. Religious institutions, cultus, political and economic insti- 
tutions must serve God’s righteous purpose. There is no enclave that 
is exempt from his sovereignty. 

(4) The power that is reliable and sovereign in history offers itself as 
the basis of a fellowship of persons. Before working on the visible, outer 
side of history it generates the inner side of history and community; it 
manifests itself in the responsive, creative, healing powers of justice and 
love, of tenderness, forgiveness, and mercy. These qualities are not 
merely human devices. They are the capacities and feelings that express 
the fullness of the divine power. The interrelatedness of persons is seen 
to involve these interior qualities. When man does not exhibit tender- 
ness, forgiveness, and mercy, he is in his freedom frustrating or pervert- 
ing the divine power. Prophetism is not only a religion concerned with 
the divine power as it manifests itself in the outer events of history; it is 
also an interiorized religion of fellowship between God and men and be- 
tween men under God. This feature of prophetism is conspicuous not 
only in the writings attributed to the prophets. Its literary precipitate 
appears also in the Psalms, the most intimate devotional literature of 
the race. Thus the power of God is strikingly personal in contrast to 
the merely impersonal, “electric” power of Mana. It is a passive as 
well as an active power; and it looks toward the expression of “power 
of” and “power with” rather than of “power over” (domination). The 
significance of this emphasis can be appreciated if we consider another 
aspect of the problem of the theology of social action. 

The theological bases of social action cannot properly offer a blue- 
print for social action. The attempt to make a blueprint and to give 
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it a divine sanction always runs the danger of issuing in idolatrous 
legalism. Yet the relevance of any theology of social action can be- 
come clear only when one discerns the demands that it makes upon 
social action and organization. Right attitudes are never sufficient 
alone. They must find embodiment in social institutions. Indeed, one 
must say that one does not even understand the meaning of “right 
attitudes” or even of a theology until one recognizes their implications 
for social organization. If no particular demands ensue with respect 
to social organization, “right attitudes” can be a snare and a deception, 
a form of organized irrelevance. 


Now, when we search in the prophetic writings for an explicit state- 
ment of the principles of justice and love on the basis of which one 
might devise a theory of social organization, we get a rather “dusty 
answer.” As Ernst Troeltsch says, the prophets did not work out these 
principles. But this does not mean that they were vague and inexplicit 
in their specific demands. Taken altogether their specific demands 
for social change are extensive; the prophets cannot be accused of be- 
ing other-worldly. 

Just at this point Troeltsch makes a radical criticism of the proph- 
ets as social reformers, as promoters of social action. In effect, he 
argues that when they became specific they tended to become also 
irrelevant, for they were not very willing to grapple with the actualities 
of the new economic and political situation in which Israel found her- 
self; they indulged a nostalgia for an irrecoverable past. Their de- 
mands were not practical for their times and, he argues, they are not 
practicable for any other society in so far as that society is urban or 
is becoming urban. Several, if not all, of the prophets idealized an 
old, simple, half-nomadic, agricultural, small businessman ethic; they 
opposed the bigness as well as the luxury of cities; they deplored the 
violent force of the wars of empires, the precarious entangling alliances 
with foreign powers, the pomp and intrigue of the court, the loss of the 
simple, friendly justice administered by the elders, the impersonalism 
as well as the bribery of the courts of the princes, the officiousness of 
state functionaries, the oppression of officialdom, the law and usages 
and abuses that are characteristic of any urban economy. So far from 
being progressive radicals the prophets were reactionaries in the sense 
that they wanted to return to the good old days. To a large degree 
their “social program” was atavistic. As Troeltsch puts it, “The 
prophets are representatives of that Israelite mentality in which the 
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old customs of the fathers stand in closest connection with the Jahwe 
cultus” (“Der Glaube und Ethos der hebraischen Propheten’’). 


Troeltsch appears to suggest that the anti-urbanism of the prophets 
renders their conceptions of social justice anachronistic already in their 
own time. But there is a sense in which precisely this aspect of proph- 
etism is perennially relevant, especially in an urban economy. Stated 
in sociological language, the yearning of the prophets for the rural 
ways of the idealized past was a yearning for a society in which pri- 
mary, affectional relations are dominant. In the urban economy where 
division of labor is elaborate and social mobility is required, the total 
personality is not brought into play in most social relations. Secondary 
relations, segmented impersonal relations, tend to predominate. A cer- 
tain alienation reflected in the individual’s feeling of isolation, home- 
lessness, restlessness, and anxiety is the consequence. The sense of 
alienation is created by the lack of intimacy, the impersonalism, the 
multiplicity of norms, the atomizing of obligations, the loss of com- 
munal solidarity. All of these consequences follow from the loss of 
primary ties. Luxury alongside neglected abject poverty, concentra- 
tion of economic power, exploitation, callousness, intrigue, produce 
alienation of man from man, of man from the covenanted community, 
of man from God; they pervert man and society; in short, they alienate 
man from the community-forming power of God. Alienation can ap- 
pear of course where primary ties are strong (divorce is not unknown) ; 
but in recommending the return to the past the prophets were trying 
to cope with a fundamental and characteristic problem of urban life. 
They were trying to correct the evils of mass society by the restoration 
of primary relations wherein fellowship, friendliness, intimacy, com- 
mon responsibility could again prevail. They wanted the return of 
the power of mutuality as over against the power of domination. They 
saw that the power of God unto salvation can work only when men 
are not treated as things. They would have understood the Marxist 
protest against the Verdinglichung (“thingification”) of man. This 
term is perhaps as good a symbol as any that could be used to char- 
acterize the major consequence of the frustration of the power of God 
as understood by the prophets. At any rate, no word could better in- 
dicate the pressing relevance of the prophetic ethic for the dehuman- 
ized anonymity of contemporary mass man. The prophetic ethic may 
be atavistic in its details. In its essence, however, it is an ethic that 
is especially pertinent in face of what John Stuart Mill called “the 
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prices we pay for the benefits of civilization,” the drying up of the 
sources of great virtues, “the decay of individual energy, the weaken- 
ing of the influence of superior minds over the multitude, the growth 
of charlatanerie, and the diminished efficacy of public opinion as a re- 
straining power” (Essay on “Civilization”). 

As against Troeltsch, we must say that the instinct of the prophets 
was sound. Taken together with the other aspects of their theology 
of social action which we have already noticed, their demand for the 
values, the powers that attach to intimacy of fellowship, is a perenni- 
ally relevant demand to be made by every Christian theology of social 
action. Love and justice can prevail only where they are supported 
by the fellowship, the friendliness, the concern of each for all and of 
all for each, the sense of brotherly responsibility, found in the com- 
munity of primary relations. These qualities of psychic relatedness 
are at the same time the working of the grace of God and the medium 
through which the divine power grows into history like a seed that 
grows “of itself,” for through them the active and the passive powers 
of sensitivity operate in mutuality. 

Conceptions of the Divine Power in the New Testament. The 
reference to Jesus’ figure about the seed (employed by Jesus in para- 
bles that have metaphysical as well as moral depth) assists us to ob- 
serve the way in which he continued, extended, and deepened the 
prophetic conceptions of the community-forming power of God. In 
his conceptions of Love and Law he emphasized, as did the prophets, 
the divine yearning and initiative for intimacy of fellowship between 
God and man and between men. But, going beyond their eschato- 
logical hopes (which we have had to leave out of our explicit discus- 
sion), he stressed the idea that the Kingdom of God has already 
“broken in.” Moreover, Jesus transformed the Old Covenant into a 
New Testament, implying a new basis and a new world mission. He 
envisaged a more intimate relation between himself (the spearhead 
and earnest of the Kingdom now breaking in) and his community than 
that between Moses and the prophets to the People of God. The God 
of Jesus also seeks out after the lost and the neglected. Besides, he 
presents himself as a new, tangible manifestation and medium of di- 
vine power. “Moses received and gave Torah; Jesus was Torah, to- 
gether with the power to fulfill Torah” (W. M. Horton, “The Chris- 
tian Community: Its Lord and Its Fellowship, /nterpretation, IV [Oc- 
tober 1950], 391). 
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We should notice here another important difference. In his con- 
ception of the Kingdom of God, Jesus shared with the prophets, as we 
have indicated, the desire for intimacy of fellowship. In many re- 
spects his mentality and that of his immediate disciples was similar to 
that of the prophets in the sense that it was conditioned by agrarian 
protest against urbanization. ‘The gospel,” says F. C. Grant “is, in 
fact, the greatest agrarian protest in all history.” But the prophets 
do not appear to have formed continuing intimate groups in which their 
theology of power, their theology of fellowship, could find application. 
The Christians did form a social organization in which the power of 
the spirit, the power of love, could find organizational embodiment. 
Moreover, in the conception of the Body of Christ they found a new 
ontological basis for the working of the divine power that was in Jesus, 
namely, the koinonia, a group living a common life with Jesus Christ 
as its head and informing power. Participation in a believing fellow- 
ship became the soil for the working of the divine power. Again, we 
observe that the divine and human powers were interpreted as both 
active and passive; moreover, the noncoercive aspects of power were 
greatly stressed. The New Testament ethic is an ethic of abundance. 

As touching the question of the theological bases of social action, 
however, we must observe that Jesus gave his direct attention to person- 
to-person relations. He was not a political theologian. He and the 
primitive church showed little direct concern for economic and political 
problems and institutions as such, the problems having to do with 
impersonal relations. This attitude is to be explained mainly by his 
sense of urgency with respect to the imminent coming of the Kingdom 
in fulness and power. St. Paul, however, gave impetus to a conserva- 
tive evaluation of political and other institutions. ‘The powers that 
be are ordained of God.” “I have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.” Despite these attitudes, the early church 
exercised an increasingly transformative power in institutions, partially 
as a consequence of the fact that the church itself provided an oppor- 
tunity to people who had previously been excluded from exercising 
significant social-political power to assume responsibility in the exer- 
cise of power, that is, in participating in the divine creative-redemptive 
power and thus making social decisions. But beyond this, it surely 
must be recognized that the canon of Christian social action does not 
close with the New Testament. 
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Power and Social Action in the Democratic Society. The attitude 
of responsibility appropriate for achieving consensus toward the end 
of shaping social policy in modern democratic society is better repre- 
sented by the nineteenth-century British theologian, William Whewell: 
“Every citizen who thus possesses by law a share of political power, 
is one of the powers that be. Every Christian in such a situation may 
and ought to exert his constitutional rights, so far as they extend, both 
to preserve the State and the Law from all needless and hasty inno- 
vation, and to effect such improvements in both as time and circum- 
stance require; using the light of Religion as well as of morality and 
polity, to determine what really is improvement” (The Elements of 
Morality Including Polity, New York, 1845, Sec. 651). Although the 
fellowship of the koinonia is perhaps possible only in the church itself, 
the vocation it places upon the Christian in the world must presuppose 
the ongoing attempt to make its conception of the divine power appli- 
cable outside the koinonia as well as within it, in the latent as well as 
in the manifest church. The theological and ethical principles of Chris- 
tian social action which are appropriate for the church are ultimately 
the criteria for judging and transforming society. The Christian looks 
for a society in which all men may be treated as persons potentially 
responsive to God’s redemptive purpose for history. And in working 
for it, he must perforce use that kind of fellowship today called the 
voluntary association, where within the church and outside it consensus 
is formed and social action is undertaken. 


But between St. Paul and William Whewell there stands a long 
period of development (including the Left Wing of the Reformation 
as a decisive period) almost comparable in significance to that which 
separates the period of belief in Mana from the prophetic period of the 
discovery of the Lord of history. Yet, the general framework of ideas 
provided by Jewish and Christian prophetism, together with its demand 
for responsible, communal fellowship, represents the orientation for the 
theological bases of social action which is imperative for any Christian 
who undertakes to fulfill the divinely given responsibility to participate 
in social action toward the end of offering loving obedience to the divine 
power, the Lord of history and of the soul of man. Christian obedi- 
ence looks toward the kind of social action and the kind of society that 
can provide the soil out of which the creative, judging, healing power 
of God may like a seed grow of itself. 











Strategies for Building a More Christian 
Community 
By Huser F. KLEMME 


QWHEN we speak of “building a more Christian community,” we 
do not intend to indulge in utopian fantasies. We are addressing 
ourselves to the inescapable imperative of bringing the Christian in- 
fluence to bear effectively upon the total life of the community. The 
goal of this effort may well be denoted, in the term chosen by the Am- 
3terdam Assembly of the World Council of Churches, as a “respon- 
sible” society. Said Amsterdam: 
A responsible society is one where freedom is the freedom of men who acknowl- 
edge responsibility to justice and public order, and where those who hold political 


authority or economic power are responsible for its exercise to God and the people 
whose welfare is affected by it.! 


Qur concern in the present discussion is with the business of work- 
ing toward a “responsible” local community. Although the Christian 
social ideal assumes the working of economic and political mechanisms 
no less than that of the church, our approach will be from the stand- 
point of the church. For whatever impact is made upon the institu- 
tions and patterns of the community in this direction will most nat- 
urally be initiated and sustained from within the fellowship of those 
already concerned with the Lordship of Christ. Without pretending 
to an exhaustive strategy, we suggest that the following are among the 
strategies clearly indicated by the present situation in the church and 
in the community: 

(1) We must deepen the church’s awareness of its own character and 
function. The ecumenical movement and the informed leadership of 
the American churches have developed an increasingly adequate con- 
ception of the church and its task. But to too great an extent, except 
for an alert pastor here and an alive congregation there, this thinking 
has not gotten through to the “grass roots” in Peoria, or, for that mat- 
ter,in Manhattan. In too many places—not only in the fundamentalist 
eddies—an otherworldly conception of the function of religion persists. 
On the other hand, too many pulpit committees in seeking a spiritual 
“leader” call for one who is “a good mixer” and “not too radical” — 


1Findings and Decisions, First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, p. 43. 
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meaning thereby that he shares the political innocence of the McKinley 
era. And too many pastors are like the New York cleric of whom 
Christianity and Society says that he “long ago reduced the Christian 
gospel to the dimension of a soporific for tired businessmen and a prom- 
ise of success for aspiring ones.”” 

It is obvious that such superficial Christians have lost, if they ever 
possessed, the sense of the church as a fellowship of the redeemed, com- 
missioned to witness in the world by word and deed to the holiness, jus- 
tice, and love of the God who has chosen them. The radical New Tes- 
tament figures of the “light,” the “salt,” the “leaven,” and the “Body 
of Christ” have either been forgotten or reduced to homiletical em- 
broidery. Unless the church—the local church as a manifestation of 
the holy catholic church—takes seriously its own role as a witness, 
an influence, and an instrument of the divine purpose in the actual 
society in which it exists, we shall not move very far in permeating it 
with the Christian spirit. 

This indicates the need of a movement in each denomination, in 
each regional division of each denomination, and ultimately in each 
parish, to revitalize the ministers’ conception of their calling and the 
lay leaders’ understanding of the church’s mission. It needs to go 
beyond that in training both the existing membership of the church 
and new members in a knowledge of the nature of the church and the 
true dimensions of churchmanship. In place of an evangelism unre- 
lated to the social responsibilities of the present-day Christian, we 
must learn to proclaim the Word in such fashion that there is no mis- 
taking that God has spoken to this specific man in this particular set- 
ting in which he lives and moves, with a relevance to this actual, con- 
crete world. 

(2) We must make the church’s life and program expressive of and 
contributory to its purpose. The sermon, which has long held an hon- 
orable position in Protestantism, ought not be merely a formal exercise 
nor an edifying entertainment. It is properly a serious interpretation 
of the meaning of the gospel for the whole of life and a challenge to 
the members of the Body of Christ which enables them to live as mem- 
bers of that Body. This does not mean that preaching should be re- 
duced to a recital of the specifics of legislation to which the members 
of the congregation should address themselves during the week, nor 
the laying down of a Christian “party line” on all questions of labor 


2Christianity and Society, XVI (Winter 1950-51). 
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union, farm organization, or chamber of commerce policy. It does 
imply that preaching should uncover sufficient Christian motivation 
and Christian insight to enable Christians at least to recognize and 
deal with moral issues as they arise in the course of daily experience. 


Preaching, however, is only one of many expressions of church life, 
all of which have roles to play in an over-all social strategy. The 
church’s service of worship, in the framework of which the sermon 
usually takes place, is, of course, not primarily an instrument for the 
achievement of mundane goals. It is directed to the ends of prayer, 
praise, and fellowship with God. Yet as an expression of the life of 
the congregation-in-the-community, it is important that the total life of 
the community be commended to God in prayer, that the specific needs, 
hopes, fears, and sins of all sections of the community be made articu- 
late. Walter Rauschenbusch’s Prayers of the Social Awakening have 
been succeeded’ by many other appropriate materials. Within the 
liturgical communions as well as within those following a “free” serv- 
ice, greater emphasis is being placed on recognition of community con- 
cerns and special occasions. The average congregation, however, still 
needs to become much more accustomed than it is to participating in 
worship that takes account of strike and lockout, low wages and dis- 
crimination, school and slum, with something of the purposefulness 
with which the traditional litanies treated fire and flood and the needs 
of sick persons and widows. 


A major share of the responsibility for cultivating an intelligent 
awareness of community problems and a capacity for dealing with 
them will fall to the parish program of education and fellowship. In 
the church school, including its adult deparfments; in the respective 
auxiliaries for laymen, women, young adults, and young people; in gen- 
eral church-night or family-night activities; and in special forums, lec- 
tures, or study groups, it is possible to consider the significance of 
Christian faith for community life more concretely than in prayer or 
sermon. The preacher may well draw a line somewhere between clear- 
cut Christian principles of brotherhood or justice and the specific ap- 
plication in a pending ordinance or a current dispute. His pulpit ut- 
terances dare not remain in the area of abstraction, yet he may hesi- 
tate to be dogmatic where his listeners do not have the advantage of 
raising objections or requesting clarification or suggesting alternative 
solutions. In the give-and-take of group discussion or public forum, 
however, it is possible to deal fairly and in detail with controversial 
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problems and the perplexing decisions to which all participants may 
bring their specific experience and insight. 


The tragedy is that so much of our “parish activity” is precisely 
that—activity for its own sake, or activity intended to keep up a 
loosely defined “interest.” Interest in what? In the church, presum- 
ably. Yet much of the energy devoted to “fringe” interests could be 
as readily centered on the concerns which affect the church’s major 
purposes. For if the church is to help create a “responsible” com- 
munity, its own members must be responsible. Worship and preaching 
can contribute at the level of motivation. For the education of the 
membership, these need to be supplemented. Such education involves 
not only an acquaintance with the basic principles of Christian faith 
and ethics. The Christian needs in addition an understanding of the 
proximate goals to which these basic principles point and an under- 
standing of the concrete problems he faces in the contemporary situ- 
ation. For the complexities of responsible action in his vocation as 
worker, employer, professional person or farmer, in his role as voter, 
consumer, and member of community organizations and as a citizen 
of the national and international community, the church owes him 
much more than the Golden Rule and the Ten Commandments at 
eleven o’clock on Sunday. 

But motivation and education are intended to lead to action. And 
here the average congregation is least adequate. It is not even or- 
ganized so as to make action possible. Sometimes it seems to be so 
organized as to make action impossible! A common pattern is to have 
an official board that looks after all details of church business with the 
possible exception of the handling of its property, which may be impor- 
tant enough to rate a special board of “trustees.” Occasionally, there 
are a few unavoidable committees to take care of the every member 
canvass, and the like. Another pattern is that of the church which has 
sO many committees and organizations working without relation to 
one another that nothing happens there, either. Too few congrega- 
tions have studied the basic function of a church and assigned the re- 
sponsibility for worship, Christian education, evangelism, social action, 
fellowship, and finance to committees that work in co-ordination with 
one another, with the official board, and with various auxiliaries and 
departments of the entire congregation. 

While a fine paper organization is not the desideratum, it is obvious 
that some group must have the power to direct the energy and wisdom 
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of the membership to the needs of the community and to related prob- 
lems in the field of social action. Some of this latent influence will be 
channeled through the members of the congregation acting as individ- 
uals in their offices, shops, classrooms, and homes. Some will be 
channeled by these persons as members of groups—vocational, political, 
fraternal. Some will call for collective judgment and action from the 
committee or the church or a group within the church. The important 
thing is that there should be a group to act, that is prepared to act, and 
that has the approval of the church when it does act. The church, in 
other words, can and must make its organizational structure a means of 
effective witness. 

Yet when all is done that needs to be done program-wise, the most 
effective witness is the corporate life of the congregation itself. It is 
not without reason that Amsterdam said, “The influence of worshipping 
congregations upon the problems of society is very great when those 
congregations include people from many social groups.’”* 

If the church provides a fellowship within which management and 
labor representatives, old-line native and new American, white and 
Negro, farm and village families worship, meet, and work together, the 
effects, both indirect and direct, upon the spirit of the community are 
significant. Negatively, the lack of such inclusiveness not only per- 
petuates the barriers but distorts the voice of the church when it speaks 
—as it must—to the patent injustices in community life. Positively, 
however, the primary motive for an inclusive church is that such a 
church best symbolizes the relevance of a universal gospel for the total 
community and the inclusiveness of the church’s Lord. By even such 
silent testimony the church may further, or impede, its purpose. 

(3) We must organize the church to serve its community and to 
make its witness effective. This strategy, and the two which follow, are 
simply elaborations of that which immediately precedes. They are 
implicit, yet they need to be made explicit. 

The church cannot expect the level of community life to be lifted if 
no steps are taken to exert a Christian influence upon it. It is therefore 
imperative that congregations study their communities and themselves 
with a view to discovering where the points of tension, need, strength, 
and weakness are and to organizing themselves to serve in the light of 
such knowledge. 


3Findings and Decisions, First Assembly of the World Council of Churches, p. 46. 
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This has been the burden of church strategists and sociologists for 
years. Yet there are rural churches utterly oblivious to the forces un- 
dermining the physical and human resources of the countryside. There 
are still many city churches in downtown areas, in blighted districts, 
or in changing neighborhoods, which ignore the community around 
them completely. Others minister to some segment or stratum of the 
surrounding population with varying success. The church in the resi- 
dential and suburban area, on the other hand, too often caters to those 
comfortably situated in its vicinity and shuts out the “less desirable” 
reaches of the community as if it had no responsibility for them. 

“T am among you as he that serveth,” said the Son of Man. And 
the church has assumed its true character when it could say that with 
him. The varieties of service which are called for are such as to 
challenge the ingenuity of any churchman. Instruments for study and 
self-survey have multiplied rapidly, so that most denominational home 
mission boards and theological seminaries can furnish them on demand. 
What needs to be supplied is a widespread sense of concern for the 
problem plus a willingness to make use of the facilities available. 
Particularly should pastors and lay people be impressed with the im- 
portance of making a vital contribution to the community before it 
decays—when the church’s choice can be only to change its pattern 
radically, to move or to die. 

Needless to say, the service which the church is to render is not a 
slavish doing as the common mind dictates. No legitimate human need 
—whether it be for health facilities, for recreational opportunities, for 
better housing or schools, for more adequate wages or union recogni- 
tion, for better law enforcement, or an easing of inter-group tension— 
is beyond the church’s concern. No service which needs to be per- 
formed is beneath its dignity. But the church does not simply follow 
the community standard of values at these points. It has an active 
role of “conscience-making.” It needs to awaken citizens to problems 
which are not recognized. It may have to “stir up the people” to dis- 
content with iniquitous practices or with corrupt institutions. It may 
need to organize and channel public dissatisfaction with remediable evil 
or aspiration for more wholesome community conditions. And that 
means that the church’s voice—as expressed in pulpit, wayside bulletin, 
program, weekday ministry, social action committee—must not be con- 
fined to the household of the chosen, but directed at the points of sig- 
nificant community power. Increasingly churches that are alert to this 
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problem are encouraging their pastors and members to participate in 
community enterprises, not only in the more conventional service clubs 
and parent-teacher associations, but in interracial councils, in church- 
labor fellowships, in groups that deal with public affairs, and in political 
action. There is no scriptural warrant for hiding one’s light under a 
bushel. If the church’s light is not to go out it must shine. 

(4) Tha church must develop fellowship between various groups 
in the com¥punity. One of the ominous features of the modern com- 
munity is t§e isolation of one individual from other individuals and the 
insulation cf groups from one another at the same time that technology 
has made more apparent than ever the interdependence of all. 

The gugf that ordinarily separates the Negro minority from the re- 
mainder # the community is so evident that it cannot be overlooked. 
There hapie been many efforts to bridge this gulf. And while much 
more needs to be done, we may well be grateful for the degree of 
awareness and concern it has aroused. Interracial councils and fellow- 
ships are t be encouraged and community organizations not concerned 
with race should continue to seek to be truly representative and inclu- 
sive. It commonly happens that this is the first point at which any 
considerable group in a church becomes socially sensitive and that 
church people are at the center of movements to combat racial injustice. 
In spite of this development, there is great need to bring men and 
women together across the cultural barrier that exists in most churches 
and communities. 

What is not so readily recognized is that our churches and com- 
munities suffer as badly, if not worse, from class stratification and 
division. A strategy for developing understanding and fellowship be- 
tween skilled and unskilled workers, on the one hand, and middle-class 
and upper-class people, on the other, is required. This was brought 
home recently in a state-wide gathering of Protestant young people. 
When given an opportunity to express themselves freely on race rela- 
tions, they knew the “right answers.” At least from the theoretical 
standpoint, they knew the facts about alleged differences in ability 
and the importance of mutual respect and brotherhood. When the 
discussion turned to economic and industrial relations, almost with- 
out exception they reflected the prejudice and misinformation of their 
middle-class, pro-management, pro-capitalist homes and communities. 
They appreciated neither the valid elements in the claims of labor nor 
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even the reasons why, right or wrong, union members act and feel as 
they do! 

The irony of the situation is that many Protestant churches contain 
a high percentage of working people and in the aggregate the Protes- 
tant church is not too far from the national proportion. Leadership 
in our churches, however, is usually yielded to business and profes- 
sional men, the more successful farmers and men in or near retirement, 
with the result that the vocal lay opinion is far more conservative than 
the rank and file of membership and the church appears less inclusive 
than it is. Since community patterns and the process of selection tend 
to create ‘class’ churches, there needs to be a sustained effort to press 
for economic inclusiveness. 

There has been a wholesome development in the wake of the two 
conferences on the Church and Economic Life conducted by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America at Pittsburgh in 1947 
and at Detroit in 1950. This has been the holding of local conferences 
inclusive of churchmen identified with labor, management, agriculture, 
the professions, and other occupations. Fellowship groups embracing 
clergy and labor leaders or clergy and management people have been 
useful. Such face-to-face association in a context wider than that of 
dickering for a contract is an essential in modern community life that 
a church which is inclusive of all economic groups can help supply. 

(5) The church must make social education and action integral 
rather than peripheral in its life and work. Last winter, apropos of the 
critical international situation, the executive of a secular agency said to 
a denominational social action executive, “Your department should be 
at the very center of your denomination’s thinking and planning.” 
One wishes that the “children of light” saw the issue as clearly. In 
most denominations social education and action has been committed to 
a commission, board, or council. Some of these are carrying on an ex- 
cellent program. But, in the main, in the very field where ministers 
and laymen feel greatest need of guidance, the provision of staff, funds, 
and resources has been most limited. 

At the local level, however, there is often even less awareness than 
at what we sometimes perversely call the “top.” Few congregations, 
in proportion to the total number in any denomination, have social 
action committees. Yet this is not so serious as is the fact of which 
this is a distressing symptom: they do not have any provision for social 
action because they regard social action as a frill or a fad, rather than 
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the inevitable outreach of a vital Christian fellowship toward the leav- 
ening of the entire community in which it has been placed. Until 
pastors and church officials, laymen and women recognize Christian 
social action as integral to the total witness of the church, the life of 
the community may be expected to become more secular and irresponsi- 
ble than it is. 

One could say much more about specific principles that apply to 
these strategies. One could point out the importance of using inter- 
church and community agencies to approach these objectives wherever 
possible. One could profitably cite examples of the use and neglect of 
such strategies as we have suggested. One might well illustrate more 
fully these and other strategies that commend themselves. These ap- 
proaches, however, are an irreducible minimum if the church is to make 
any advance toward a more Christian community. 















































Ministers in the Battle for Opinion 


By GeEorcE D. YOUNGER 


JN troubled times when public debate on issues of domestic and for- 

eign policy grows sharp, the Nation’s ministers become targets for 
propaganda and other materials aimed to win them to one side or an- 
other. As a community leader, as one who forms the opinion of others, 
as a civic conscience, the minister is an important ally for groups seek- 
ing to swing public opinion their way. The average minister is usually 
unaware of these pressures. And if he does recognize them, he is likely 
to ask, “Where’s it coming from?” or “Why do they bother with me?” 


In order to deal intelligently with the pressures upon him, a minister 
should know what forces are contending for public opinion and how 
they are approaching the clergy. There are three main fronts on which 
the battle for men’s minds is being waged today in America, three 
fronts that may be defined by naming the opposing forces. These are: 
the contest between major political parties, the differences between 
management and labor, and the ideological struggle between what 
might be termed radicals and reactionaries. The first front is primarily 
political, the second is basically economic, while the third is a combi- 
nation of the two. By watching his mail the minister can be aware 
of many of the groups contending on these fronts. 


The Political Front—Republicans and Democrats: On the national, 
state, and local scenes the major political parties line up in varying 
ways on key issues. It is through the parties and party government 
that many of the basic decisions of national policy are made. Though 
the lines are often sharply drawn and the contest keen, neither national 
party makes a planned effort to influence Protestant ministers or church 
opinion. In fact, there has not been a direct appeal to religious loyal- 
ties in a national campaign since the unfortunate slurs against Al Smith 
in 1928. This is in direct contrast to earlier days when religion was 
sometimes made a central issue in a campaign. Today’s parties ap- 
proach the minister in the same way in which they would approach any 
other citizen. They seek his individual vote but do not try to use the 
influence of his office on their behalf. We really should be more fearful 
of the neutrality of ministers and church people in party battles than 
of their partisanship. 
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The Economic Front—Management and Labor: While the major 
political parties may be shy about enlisting Protestant opinion on their 
side, organized management and organized labor make more definite 
attempts to reach the clergy. Both the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the CIO have educational programs directed especially 
at ministers. This education is conducted with restraint, and the two 
groups are very careful to guard against the impression that they are 
trying to “sell a bill of goods.” 

The mandate for the NAM clergy program is well put in a policy 
statement adopted by NAM’s Board of Directors. “It is of the utmost 
importance,” according to this statement, “that the clergymen under- 
stand our traditional American enterprise system, so that they, as spir- 
itual and moral leaders, may contribute much toward the successful so- 
lution of economic problems affecting their communities or the na- 
tion.”? Although the words are vague, it is evident that the “successful 
solution” NAM desires is the “American system” defended in all its 
publications and supported to the tune of over a million dollars a year 
in publicity expenses. It is also evident that this is the program of 
“big business,” for studies have shown that NAM policies are set by 
that relatively small percentage of the 15,000 members which is in the 
multi-million-dollar class. 

NAM set up a Committee on Co-operation with the Churches in 
1940. At the same time separate approaches were also made to edu- 
cators, farmers, and women’s groups. After several years all these 
activities were brought together under the Committee on Co-operation 
with Community Leaders. This was done in the interests of economy 
and of a less obvious attempt to reach certain segments of the commu- 
nity. The main job of reaching ministers is done with a monthly mag- 
azine, Trends. This goes to a mailing list of about 50,000 educators 
and clergymen. The NAM wishes it could send out more, but the 
budget permits distribution to only a limited list of key people and ones 
who have requested that it be sent to them. 

Most issues of Trends have more articles aimed at the educators 
than at the ministers. But there are always book reviews, editorials, 
an article or two, and a number of short quotes that invite inclusion 
in the Sunday sermon when the parson is hard-pressed. The main 
impression that a minister would take away from a steady reading of 


1Association Policy on the Clergy, adopted by the Board of Directors, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, December 1950. 
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the material attractively presented in Trends is about as follows: busi- 
nessmen, especially small businessmen, are grand fellows; if the rest 
of the country would give them a chance, businessmen could find the 
answers to most of our social problems; the less government, the more 
production and profits, the better for everybody—even business. 

NAM has developed several other ways of reaching ministers and 
church people with its message besides the work done by Trends. Lo- 
cal business groups are encouraged to arrange a series of meetings at 
which they will sit down with ministers and discuss such topics as job 
security, the purpose of American capital, and the relations between 
employees and employers. NAM members are also encouraged to take 
the local ministers on a trip through their plant and to get out, singly 
or in panels, to present their point of view to church groups. The 
NAM is well armed for the presentation of its message on behalf of 
business and free enterprise to ministers and church people. 

Organized labor has never had a program for ministers that matched 
the NAM’s. The closest approach to an all-out enlistment of clergy- 
men behind the labor movement came during the 1944 campaign when 
the CIO-PAC encouraged the formation of the Religious Associates. 
The American Federation of Labor and the independent unions have 
done nothing in this area, and the CIO’s present efforts are quite 
meager. 

The national CIO Department of Education and Research has as- 
sembled a small list of clergymen interested in receiving their materials. 
These men receive a bi-monthly list of “Free Sample Materials,” a bib- 
liography of recent CIO publications and literature taking the CIO 
position. A minister must write in if he wishes to get any of these pam- 
phlets. About four times a year there is a mailing to a larger list of 
some 12,000 ministers, priests, and rabbis. This list was made up with 
the co-operation of denominational and other religious groups, and the 
ministers on it usually receive a pamphlet dealing with the issues in a 
current strike or some other question that the CIO wants to publicize 
widely. With the exception of one pamphlet prepared during the war, 
CIO has published nothing which is aimed specifically at ministers. 

The strength of labor’s approach to local ministers is largely deter- 
mined by the personnel available. It is only in connection with the 
Southern Organizing Committee that the CIO has maintained a com- 
munity relations staff which is making a concerted approach to minis- 
ters. These workers use an approach similar to the NAM’s, encour- 
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aging the formation of local “fellowship groups” where ministers and 
union people sit down and talk about the problems as labor sees them. 

The average minister does not need to be afraid of using the mate- 
rials put out by NAM and the unions, so long as he realizes they rep- 
resent only one side of the story. Both groups label all their materials 
so that the reader is not left in doubt as to the source. 

The Ideological Front—Radicals and Reactionaries: There has 
been deep division on major issues of national policy at many periods 
in our Nation’s development. The social and economic reforms which 
were made in the ’30’s have been no exception to this pattern. They 
have been sharply attacked for not going far enough; they have been 
resolutely opposed by those who feel they should never have been en- 
acted. These two extremes might be called “Left” and “Right.” Let 
us, without seeking to make a value judgment, call them “radicals” 
and “reactionaries.” 

Radicalism of one sort or another has had its place in American life. 
History calls to mind Tom Paine, the Greenbackers, the Populist party, 
and the “Wobblies” of the IWW. One of the most significant facts 
about our present time is that there are virtually no organizations on 
the extreme Left. This is a direct result of the intensive anti-Commu- 
nist campaign in all areas of American life. There were during the 
’30’s—as the Un-American Activities Committee and the Loyalty 
Boards never tire of telling us—a great number of organizations with 
radical or liberal origins. Many were begun by the Communists; oth- 
ers attracted Communists to their ranks. The sharp twists of the 
party line (for example, the change at the time of Hitler’s pact with the 
Soviet Union) and the inability of Communists to work on any but 
their own terms have convinced most liberals that the “united front” 
is no longer possible. As a result, the only radicals still on the scene 
are a handful of thoroughly discredited Communist party members 
and “fellow-travelers” who never swerve from the party line. 


In this situation the influence of radicalism is very slight. Constant 
exposure and publicity and lack of finances prevent this group from 
making an approach to ministers even if they wished. One campaign 
that might attract some clergymen is the Communist-inspired ‘“‘Peace 
Movement” in connection with the Stockholm Appeal. Although most 
pacifists have discovered that it is impossible to co-operate with Com- 
munists, there is still a small group that feels it can co-operate in a 
“united front.” This group was responsible for the Mid-Century Con- 
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ference on Peaceful Alternatives, in Chicago, last spring. Except for 
this “Peace Movement,” ministers today receive little pressure from 
radical organizations. This is a vast change from the situation ten 
years ago when the minister’s mail was filled with their material. 
The number of radical organizations may have dwindled, but the 
reactionary groups have spawned in increasing numbers in recent years.” 
Foundation for Economic Education, Foundation for Freedom, Inc., 
American Council of Christian Laymen, Christian Freedom Founda- 
tion—these are just a few of the organizations. Although they differ 
widely in the scope of their activities, all of these groups on the reac- 
tionary side have a great deal in common. The same men will be found 
on the boards of two or more organizations. The major amount of 
support for these groups comes from a limited list of corporations and 
individuals. And even a hasty reading of the material which they are 
distributing shows that there is a central train of thought, a “line,” to 
which they all subscribe, religious and secular organizations alike. 


Reaction’s “party line” today goes something like this: The central 
enemy is communism, under which heading they lump together the 
Soviet Union, the International Communist movement, and the Com- 
munist party U.S.A. Communism is opposed because it denies indi- 
vidual freedom and free enterprise capitalism and because it is totali- 
tarian and atheistic. The key to communism’s power is its insistence 
on government control. Their opposition to “statism” and communism 
(the two are used interchangeably) results in opposition to all the re- 
forms made in American life since the Depression, and some of the 
groups would say since McKinley’s administration. There is no dis- 
tinction made between the liberals and Socialists and the Communists. 
They would agree with this statement of Alfred P. Haake: “Never 
forget that communism, fascism, nazism and new deal collectivism are 
essentially the same at their core. They are all kittens of the same 
cat, and the cat is government control of our economic life.’”® 

The multiplicity of organizations on the reactionary front makes it 
hard to realize that there are actually only a very few people and a 
very small list of substantial contributors doing all the talking. The 
rationale behind this approach was well explained in a letter written by 


2Further information on these groups may be found in the report of the so-called 
“Buchanan Committee,” The House Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, 81st 
Congress, 2nd Session. 

3Alfred P. Haake, “The Way to Freedom,” Spiritual Mobilization, No. 1246 (December 
1946), p. 1. 
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Lammot duPont in 1949, a letter which shows that he and others had 
learned something from the failure of the Liberty League: 


There would seem to be no doubt that our troubles are mainly due to the 
thoughtlessness of the people. That very thoughtlessness prevents them from read- 
ing sound literature or listening to sound addresses or broadcasts. They just are 
not interested. Therefore, to do anything in the way of public education, the sound 
views have to be put in a form that the public will read more or less inadvertently. 
According to my thinking, that is one of the reasons why a multiplicity of organiza- 
tions, such as Spiritual Mobilization, the Foundation for Economic Education, and 
the National Council of Profit-Sharing Industries is effective, rather than wasteful. 
Each one appeals to a certain area, but no one appeals to all of them.* 


Ministers are among the groups whose “thoughtlessness” has prevented 
them from paying attention to “sound views.” And there are several 
of the groups in the reactionary line-up who see that ministers receive 
free of charge the literature and periodicals stating their views. 

For example, the National Economic Council is eager to send its 
materials to ministers because this furnishes a method of getting tax- 
exempt contributions from several wealthy supporters. Many such 
individuals have given annual contributions of $2,000-$5,000 to send 
subscriptions of the Council’s publications to Protestant ministers all 
around the country. A still more ambitious plan, based also on its 
tax exemption, is used by the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment. From various sources they have assembled a list of 51,973 cler- 
gymen.” The group then accepts contributions from corporations and 
individuals to circularize this list with each piece of literature as it 
comes out. Operating in this way, the Committee for Constitutional 
Government was responsible for the fabulous circulation given a paper- 
bound edition of John T. Flynn’s The Road Ahead during the first half 
of 1950. Some ministers reported they had received five or six copies 
of this one book. 

There are several organizations which direct their attention ex- 
clusively to clergymen. The oldest is Spiritual Mobilization, the crea- 
tion of the Rev. James W. Fifield, Jr., of Los Angeles. This “cru- 
sade” has shifted in form from time to time. Although working 
primarily with ministers, Fifield supports the work with healthy contri- 
butions from corporations and individuals interested in his promoting 
“sound views.’’ The major activity, outside of a transcribed radio pro- 


4Hearings before House Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, 81st Congress, 2nd 
Session, Part 4, pp. 82 f. 
5The list is so good that the Committee for Constitutional Government earns some 
extra money by renting it to other groups. 
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gram, “The Freedom Story,” is publishing Faith and Freedom, a 
monthly magazine with a circulation of 105,000. Spiritual Mobiliza- 
tion asks ministers a subscription price of a dollar a year for the maga- 
zine, but men are carried on the mailing list even if they do not pay. 
The movement claims that it has 17,000 ministers around the country 
who serve as “representatives” for Spiritual Mobilization. Some of 
these representatives, however, deny that they ever allowed their name 
to be used in this way, while others were evidently enrolled on the basis 
of their replying that they would like to receive the movement’s pub- 
lications. 

A new organization that has just come into being is the Christian 
Freedom Foundation. Organized by Howard E. Kershner, a worker 
in international relief for the Friends, this group publishes a bi-weekly 
paper, Christian Economics. Since it is impossible to get tax-exempt 
contributions (the only kind wealthy individuals and corporations can 
afford) during the first year of operation, the bills are being paid this 
year by a loan of $100,000 from one interested businessman. Minis- 
ters are getting this paper free of charge, although there is now a cam- 
paign on to get paid subscriptions at one dollar apiece. Christian Eco- 
nomics is written for and distributed to ministers only, and it represents 
another attempt to canonize Adam Smith and enlist God and the min- 
ister on the side of free enterprise. 

What Can a Minister Do? This summary has shown only a very 
few of the organizations that are trying to influence public opinion by 
reaching the minister. These are the major fronts on the national scene, 
but the minister receives a raft of other literature directed to more 
specialized national issues and to state and local problems. Many 
ministers solve the problem of dealing with this barrage by consigning 
it all to the waste basket. Dean Liston Pope of Yale Divinity School 
often says that the mimeographed and printed matter he receives is as 
important as his personal mail, even though the post office labels it 
“second class” and “third class.” Neglecting to read this material 
means a minister overlooks a valuable opportunity for understanding 
contemporary social forces. It also means that he is denying his own 
responsibility for keeping informed, forming opinions, and taking nec- 
essary action, a responsibility which is fundamental for the church in 
the modern world. 

If a minister is to take the trouble of at least glancing at this prop- 
aganda for various causes, there are several key points which he should 
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keep in mind. First and foremost, he must recognize that the Christian 
church cannot be wholly identified with any one group. On the po- 
litical front it is obvious that denominations and local churches cannot 
adopt the Republican or Democratic platform as their social pro- 
gram. Neither labor nor management can‘expect to call the turn, ei- 
ther. And, though it goes very hard with people who would have the 
church speak up for capitalism or embrace Kar! Marx, Christianity 
does not have any exclusive ideological partners. Even though a great 
deal of the literature which is sent to the minister is aimed at signing 
him and his preaching up for a particular cause, he must decline or else 
compromise the gospel. 


Yet the minister should not be expected to be only a bystander. 
He, as an individual, must be ready to take stands on specific issues 
and he should equip his people to evaluate the issues of the day in the 
light of their Christian faith. In making his reaction to the pressures 
upon him, the minister must remember the following facts about opin- 
ion-forming in today’s complex society: 

(1) It is no longer possible to proceed on the assumption that, 
given free expression of opinions, those views which are the truest and 
the most universal will automatically find favor. To suppose that the 
best man will win in a sort of public elimination contest is utterly naive 
in a day when advertisers and other propagandists have mastered tech- 
niques by which to manipulate public opinion. Truth will not win out 
by itself. It must be brought to light and fought for against powerful 
forces, and the minister and the church should work to this end. 


(2) It is also a false “realism” that would see the groups struggling 
for power in our society cancelling each other out to produce an effect 
that is in the public welfare. By concentrating on the negative side 
of every issue, by allying themselves with other groups, and by sheer 
preponderance of financial support, the most powerful interest groups 
in our society can produce decisive results in their favor. In such a 
situation there are times when the common good would be served best 
by the victory of none of these forces. The church must be prepared 
to plead the cause of the weak, if it is just, and not trust in a balance 
of power to aid the common good. 

This means that, in those cases where the issues involved seem cru- 


cial to him, the minister should be prepared to investigate the facts in 
the case, including information about the sources of his information. 
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Then he should test the proposed analyses, action, or solutions against 
his understanding of the Christian ethic. Only after doing this is he 
prepared to give his support to a cause. 


When the material that comes across a minister’s desk is temperate 
and accurate, with its origins adequately labelled, there is a real op- 
portunity to use it in a church’s educational program. On some issues 
it is possible to get publications from responsible groups taking differ- 
ent positions. But there is always the danger of using material in- 
tended as propaganda and not education. Many leaflets and period- 
icals are put out by foundations and committees with high-sounding 
names but doubtful purposes. The minister should be on his guard 
against using such materials in the church program, quoting from them 
to make a point in a talk or sermon, or lending his name in support 
of such a group. In order to assess the reliability of a pressure or- 
ganization and the extent to which he should support it, a minister 
would do well to ask the following questions first. 


(1) Who is speaking? Does this organization represent only a lim- 
ited group or does it speak for a wider constituency? Is the policy 
made by one man, a group of men, or through democratic vote of the 
members? 


(2) Who is back of this? Is it supported by a few large contribu- 
tions or by the small gifts of many? One should be especially careful 
of groups that are not worried about a minister’s paying for the mate- 
rial he gets. 

(3) What other activities has this group carried on in the past and 
what is its present program? A minister should know whether an or- 
ganization is carrying on activities that justify the altruistic face it 
tries to show the clergy. 


(4) What other ministers and prominent people are associated with 
this organization? A continuous survey of letterheads will show who 
are the ones who are discriminating in allowing the use of their names, 
who are professional joiners, and who are the partisans who always 
turn up on one side of an issue. 


(5) Is this organization educational or is it merely trying to manip- 
ulate opinion? Here it is especially important to look behind some 
of the generalizations and vague value words and find out what a 
group is really saying. An organization that uses questionable meth- 
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ods such as the “scare” technique or one that has a perpetual “anti” 
attitude should make a minister steer clear.® 

There are many groups, many organizations, which are out to win 
the clergy—and through them, Protestant opinion—to their point of 
view. ‘Their easy assumption that ministers are opinion-moulders in 
the community might be questioned by the parson who has to look 
pretty hard to find that his message is having an effect on the congre- 
gation, let alone the community. An alert clergy can meet these pres- 
sures and turn them into sources of dedicated social action. But it 
is the unthinking minister, the one who is unconscious to the way he 
can be swayed by community pressures, who is their prime target and 
unwitting ally. To be able to handle these pressures, ministers need 
a deeper knowledge of the social forces at work in our society. This can 
be gotten through seminary courses and ministers’ institutes. With : 
such knowledge and a faith that can be readily translated into social 
terms, the ministers of America should have the resources needed to 
hold their own against the groups which would sway them and use them. 





ciples,” Social Action, XI, 6 (June 15, 1945). 
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The Social Problem in the Eastern Orthodox 
Church 


By THE VERY REVEREND GEORGES FLOROVSKY 


I 


CSRISTIANITY is essentially a social religion. There is an old 
Latin saying: unus Christianus nullus Christianus. Nobody can 

be truly Christian as a solitary and isolated being. Christianity is not 
primarily a doctrine or a discipline that individuals might adopt for 
their personal use and guidance. Christianity is exactly a community, 
i.e., the church. In this respect there is an obvious continuity between 
the Old and the New dispensations. Christians are “the New Israel.” 
The whole phraseology of Scripture is highly instructive: the Covenant, 
the Kingdom, the Church, “a holy Nation, a peculiar People.” The 
abstract term “Christianity” is obviously of a late date. From the very 
beginning Christianity was socially minded. The whole fabric of Chris- 
tian existence is social and corporate. All Christian sacraments are 
intrinsically “social sacraments,” i.e., sacraments of incorporation. 
Christian worship is also a corporate worship, “publica et communis 
oratio,” in the phrase of St. Cyprian. To build up the Church of 
Christ means, therefore, to build up a new society and, by implication, 
to re-build human society on a new basis. There was always a strong 
emphasis on unanimity and life in common. One of the earliest names 
for Christians was simply “Brethren.’’ The church was and was to be 
a creaturely image of the divine pattern. Three Persons, yet One God. 
Accordingly, in the church, many are to be integrated into one Body. 
All this is, of course, the common heritage of the whole church. 
Yet, probably, this corporate emphasis has been particularly strong in 
the Eastern tradition and does still constitute the distinctive ethos of 
the Eastern Orthodox church. It is not to suggest that all social aspira- 
tions of Christianity had been really actualized in the empirical life of 
the Christian East. Ideals are never fully realized; the church is still 
in via, and we have to admit the sore failure of the East to become and 
to stay truly Christian. Yet, ideals must not be overlooked. They are 
both the guiding principle and the driving power of human life. There 
was always a clear vision of the corporate nature of Christianity in the 
East. There is still, as it has been for centuries, a strong social instinct 
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in the Eastern church in spite of all historical involvements and draw- 
backs. And possibly this is the main contribution which the Eastern 
church can make to the contemporary conversation on social issues. 


II 


The early church was not just a voluntary association for “reli- 
gious” purposes. It was rather the New Society, even the New Hu- 
manity, a polis or politeuma, the true City of God, in the process of 
construction. And each local community was fully aware of its mem- 
bership in an inclusive and universal whole. The church was conceived 
as an independent and self-supporting social order, as a new social di- 
mension, a peculiar systema patridos, as Origen put it. Early Chris- 
tians felt themselves, in the last resort, quite outside of the existing 
social order, simply because for them the church itself was an “order,” 
an extra-territorial “colony of Heaven” on earth (Phil. 3:20, Moffatt’s 
translation). Nor was this attitude fully abandoned even later when 
the empire, as it were, came to terms with the church. 

The early Christian attitude was continued in the monastic move- 
ment, which grew rapidly precisely in the period of an alleged recon- 
ciliation with the world. Of course, monasticism was a complex phe- 
nomenon, but its main stream was always socially minded. It was 
not so much a flight from the world as it was an endeavor to build up a 
new world on a new basis. A monastery was a community, a “little 
church’’—not only a worshipping community, but a working commu- 
nity as well.: Great stress was laid on work, and idleness was regarded 
as the grievhus vice. But it had to be a work for common purpose 
and benefit.. It was true already of the early Pachomian communities 
in Egypt. (St. Pachomius was preaching “the gospel of continued 
work.” It is well said of him: “The general appearance and life of a 
Pachomian monastery cannot have been very different from that of a 
well-regulated college, city, or camp” (Bp. Kirk, The Vision of God). 
The great legislator of Eastern monasticism, St. Basil of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia (c.330-379), was deeply concerned with the problem of 
social reconstruction. He watched with a grave apprehension the proc- 
ess of social disintegration, which was so spectacular in his day. Thus 
his call to formation of monastic communities was an attempt to re- 
kindle the spirit of mutuality in a world which seemed to have lost any 
sense of social responsibility and cohesion. In his conception, man was 
essentially a “gregarious animal” (koindnikon zdon), “neither savage 
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nor a lover of solitude.” He cannot accomplish his purpose in life, he 
cannot be truly human, unless he dwells in a community. Monasticism, 
therefore, was not a higher level of perfection, for the few, but an ear- 
nest attempt to give a proper human dimension to man’s life. Chris- 
tians had to set a model of a new society in order to counterbalance 
those disintegrating forces which were operative in the decaying world. 
A true cohesion in society can be achieved only by an identity of pur- 
pose, by a subordination of all individual concerns to the common cause 
and interest. In a sense, it was a Socialist experiment of a peculiar 
kind, on a voluntary basis. Obedience itself had to be founded on love 
and mutual affection, on a free realization of brotherly love. The whole 
emphasis was on the corporate nature of man. Individualism is there- 
fore self-destructive. 


As startling as it may appear, the same “coenobitical” pattern was 
at that time regarded as obligatory for all Christians, “even though 
they be married.” Could the whole Christian society be built up as a 
kind of a “monastery”? St. John Chrysostom, the great bishop of the 
imperial city of Constantinople (c.350-407), did not hesitate to answer 
this question in the affirmative. It did not mean that all should go into 
the wilderness. On the contrary, Christians had to rebuild the existing 
society on a “coenobitical” pattern. Chrysostom was quite certain that 
all social evils were rooted in the acquisitive appetite of man, in his 
selfish desire to possess goods for his exclusive benefit. Now, there 
was but one lawful owner of all goods and possessions in the world, 
namely, the Lord Almighty. Men are but his ministers and servants, 
and they have to use God’s gifts solely for God’s purposes, i.e., ulti- 
mately for common needs. Chrysostom’s conception of property was 
strictly functional: possession is justified only by its proper use. To 
be sure, Chrysostom was not a social or economic reformer, and his 
practical suggestions may seem rather inconclusive and even naive. 
But he was one of the greatest Christian prophets of social equality and 
justice. There was nothing sentimental in his appeal to charity. Chris- 
tian charity, in fact, is not just a caritative emotion. Christians should 
be not just moved by the other people’s suffering, need, and misery. 
They have to understand that social misery is the continued agony of 
Christ, suffering still in the person of his members. Chrysostom’s eth- 
ical zeal and pathos were rooted in his clear vision of the Body of 
Christ. 

One may contend that in practice very little came out of this vigor- 
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ous social preaching. But one has to understand that the greatest lim- 
itation imposed upon the Christian preaching of social virtue was 
rooted in the conviction that the church could act only by persuasion, 
and never by violence and compulsion. Of course, no church could 
ever stand the temptation to call in the assistance of some worldly 
power, be it the state or the public opinion, or any other form of social 
pressure. But in no case did the results justify the original break of 
freedom. The proof is that even now we have not moved very far in 
the realization of Christian standards. The church is ultimately con- 
cerned with the change of human hearts and minds, and not primarily 
with the change of an external order, as important as all social improve- 
ments may be. The early church made an attempt to realize a higher 
social standard within its own ranks. The success was but relative; 
the standards themselves had to be lowered. Yet, it was not a recon- 
ciliation with the existing injustice; it was rather an acknowledgment 
of an inherent antinomy. Could the church use, in the human struggle 
for survival, any other weapon than the word of truth and mercy? In 
any case, some basic principles were established, and boldly formu- 
lated, which are relevant to any historical situation. 

It was, first of all, the recognition of an ultimate equality of all men. 
This egalitarian spirit is deeply implanted in the Eastern Orthodox soul. 
There is no room for any social or racial discrimination within the body 
of the Eastern church, in spite of its elaborate hierarchical structure. 
One can easily detect at the bottom of this feeling precisely the early 
Christian conception of the church as of an “order” by itself. 

Second, it is assumed that the church has to deal primarily with the 
needy and underprivileged, with all those who are destitute and heavy 
laden, with the repentant sinners, precisely with the repentant publi- 
cans and not with self-righteous Pharisees. The Christ of the Eastern 
tradition is precisely the humiliated Christ, yet glorified exactly by his 
humiliation, by condescendence of his compassionate love. This em- 
phasis on an existential compassion in the Eastern tradition sometimes 
seems exaggerated to Western observers—almost morbid. But it is 
just an implication of the basic feeling that the church is in the world 
rather as a hospital for the sick than as a hostel for the perfect. This 
feeling had always a very immediate impact on the whole social think- 
ing in the East. The main emphasis was on a direct service to the poor 
and the needy, and not on elaborate schemes for an ideal society. Im- 
mediate human relationship is more important than any perfect scheme. 
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The social problem was treated always as an ethical problem; but eth- 
ics was founded in dogma, in the dogma of Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion through the Cross. One finds all these motives strongly stressed 
both in the popular preaching and, in the traditional devotional texts, 
read and repeated in all Orthodox churches again and again. On the 
whole, the church is always with the humble and meek, and not with 
the mighty and proud. All this might be often neglected but it was 
never denied, even by those who were practically betraying the tra- 
dition. 

And third, there is that inherited social instinct which makes of 
the church rather a spiritual home, than an authoritarian institution. 
One has to begin with a remote historical background if one wants to 
grasp the intimate spirit of the Eastern church. One of the most dis- 
tinctive marks of this church is its “traditionalism.” The term can 
be easily misunderstood and misinterpreted. In fact, tradition means 
continuity, and not stagnation. It is not a static principle. The ethos 
of the Eastern church is still the same as in the early centuries. But 
is not the existential situation of a Christian ever the same in spite of 
all radical and drastic changes in his historical situation? 


III 


There was no important movement of social Christianity in modern 
Russia. Yet, the impact of Christian principles on the whole life was 
not negligible: it was the same traditional emphasis on mercy and com- 
passion and on human dignity which is never destroyed, even by sin 
or crime. But the greatest contribution to the social problem was made 
in the field of religious thought. ‘Social Christianity” was the basic 
and favorite theme of the whole religious thinking in Russia in the 
coursé of last century, and the same thought colored also the whole 
literature of the same period. Various writers would insist that the 
true vocation of Russia was in the field of religion, and precisely in 
the field of social Christianity. Dostoievsky would go so far as to sug- 
gest that the Orthodox church was precisely “our Russian socialism.” 
He wanted to say that it was the church that could inspire and enforce 
an ultimate realization of social justice in the spirit of brotherly love 
and mutuality. For him, Christianity could be fully realized only in 
the field of social action. All elements were given in the traditional 
piety: the feeling of common responsibility, the spirit of mutuality, 
humility, and compassion. ‘The church as a social ideal”; this was 
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Dostoievsky’s basic idea, as Vladimir Solovyev put it in his admirable 
addresses on Dostoievsky. The same was Solovyev’s leading vision. 
The key words were in both cases the same: freedom and brotherhood. 

It was the Slavophil school that brought the social aspect of Chris- 
tianity to the fore in the nineteenth century. The name is misleading. 
The ‘‘slavic idea” was by no means the starting point or the strongest 
point of this influential movement of ideas. The main point was, how- 
ever, this: did not the West overemphasize the importance of the in- 
dividual? and did not the East, and particularly the Slavic East, pay 
more attention to the social and corporate aspect of human life? There 
was much of utopian exaggeration in this historiosophy, and yet this 
social emphasis was completely justified. And the best spokesmen of 
the school knew quite well that this Eastern feeling for social and com- 
munal values was due, not to the Slavic national character, but precisely 
to the tradition of the early church. It was one of the greatest leaders 
of the movement, A. S. Khomyakov (1804-1860), who elaborated a 
theological basis of social Christianity in his brief but inspiring pam- 
phlet: The Church Is One (it has been recently re-published in Eng- 
lish translation, London, S.P.C.K., 1948). His main emphasis was 
again on the spirit of love and freedom that make the church one fel- 
lowship knit together by faith and charity. Spiritual fellowship in the 
church must be inevitably extended to the whole field of social rela- 
tions. Society itself should be rebuilt as a fellowship. “Our law is 
not a law of bondage or of hireling service, laboring for wages, but a 
law of the adoption of sons, and of love which is free. We know that 
when any one of us falls he falls alone; but no one is saved alone.” It 
is precisely what St. Basil suggested: nobody can achieve his purpose 
in solitude and isolation. No true faith is available in isolation, either, 
since the crucial fact a Christian should believe is precisely the all-em- 
bracing love of God in Christ, who is the head of the Body. 

The essence of Christianity, therefore, is the free unanimity of 
many, which integrates them into unity. This short essay of Khomy- 
akov, in fact, meant a radical reorientation of the whole theological and 
religious thought in Russia. On the one hand, it was a return 
to the early tradition; on the other, it was a call to practice. 
Khomyakov’s ideas were the starting point of Solovyev, although later 
on Solovyev moved in another direction and was seduced by a Roman- 
izing conception of “Christian politics” without, however, abandoning 
the crucial conception of the church as the social ideal. All his life 
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Solovyev firmly believed in the social mission of Christianity and of 
the church. Later on, Nicolas Berdyaev wrote a book on Khomyakov 
in which he stressed the social implications of Khomyakov’s concep- 
tion of the church. It is interesting to observe that all the three writers 
just quoted were laymen, yet all of them were loyal, in the main, to 
Tradition, even if on some particular points they would diverge from 
it. Their influence, in any case, was not confined to the laity. The 
whole complex of social problems was brought to the fore by the catas- 
trophe of the Russian Revolution. Historical failures of Christians in 
the social field must be admitted and recognized. And still the basic 
conviction remains unshaken: the faith of the church provides a solid 
ground for social action, and only in the Christian spirit can one expect 
to build afresh a new order in which both human personality and social 
order would be secured. 


At this point an urgent question imposes: why then was there so 
little social action in the East and the whole richness of social ideas 
left without an adequate embodiment? There is no easy answer 
to this question. One point, however, should be made in advance. 
The church is never a unique worker in the social field. It may be al- 
lowed a free hand in the field of social philanthropy, almost under any 
regime, except of course the totalitarian tyranny. And, in fact, the 
church was usually the pioneer, even in the organization of medical 
service. In Russia, in any case, the first hospitals and orphanages were 
organized by the church, as early as the fifteenth century, if not earlier; 
and, what is also instructive, precisely in connection with the “coeno- 
bitical” monasteries, just as it was in the times of St. Basil and St. 
Chrysostom. The work was taken over by the state only in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, but a memory of the past survived in 
the name of the “God-pleasing institutions,” which was in common 
use even a century ago. The whole situation changes, however, when 
we come to the foundations of the social order. Christian and secular 
criteria do not necessarily coincide, and many conflicts do not admit 
of an easy solution. The strictures of the early and mediaeval church 
on usury can be, surely, completely justified from an integral ethical 
point of view. Yet, economically, they were a serious handicap to 
progress. The early church was unusually severe on trade in general, 
and not without reason. There were nevertheless some pertinent rea- 
sons on the other side as well. The same is true of the whole industrial 
(and “capitalistic” ) development. On many issues a conflict between 
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the Christian and the “national” approaches seems to be unavoidable. 
What chance has the church to enforce its point of view, except by 
preaching and admonishing? The state is never very favorable to the 
criticism coming from the church unless the state itself is avowedly 
Christian.’ The same is true of the economic society. The Eastern 
church, as a rule, was reluctant to interfere in a political manner. Nor 
should we forget that for several centuries the major churches in the 
Near East were under Moslem rule and therefore no room was left for 
any independent social action, except by the way of charity. And when 
the liberation came in the course of the nineteenth century, the new 
states were built on a Western, bourgeois pattern and were not ready 
to follow a Christian lead. 

In Russia the field of a prospective influence of the church was sim- 
ilarly narrowed since the state assumed, under a Western influence also, 
all characteristics of a “Polizey-Staat” and started claiming the su- 
premacy over the church itself. The church was comparatively free 
only within its own ranks. There was there little room for constructive 
action, and yet the spirit was alive and the vision of social problems 
was never obscured. But there was still another major problem: should 


the church commit itself to any particular social or economic program? 
Should the church take part in a political struggle? The Eastern 
answer would be rather in the negative, but by no means will it mean 
an attitude of indifference. 


IV 


There is no room for any social action of the churches “behind 
the Iron Curtain.” Of course, this curtain is made not of iron or any 
other material stuff, but rather of principles. And the main principle 
of the new totalitarian regime is precisely the complete separation of 
the church from the whole field of political, social, and economic ac- 
tivities. The church is compelled to retire into “its own sphere,” which 
is, in addition, very strictly circumscribed. The only activity permit- 
ted is worship. All educational and missionary activities are prohib- 
ited, although the actual policy may vary from country to country and 
from year to year. On the whole, an absolute sovereignty of the state 
is taken for granted. In these countries there is but one authority, 
that of the state or of the party. 

Now, in principle, the church can find its way under all cir- 
cumstances and in every concrete situation. The major danger is, 
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however, elsewhere, namely, in a wrong interpretation of the “other- 
worldly” character of the church. It is very instructive to compare 
two recent documents emanating from the Orthodox churches, and 
both more or less of an informal character. The first is a book, re- 
cently published on behalf of the “Christian Union of Professional 
Men of Greece,” Towards a Christian Civilization (Athens, 1950). 
It is an outspoken and courageous call to Christian action on all 
fields of civilization. It is an admirable sketch of an active and 
“guiding” Christianity, and of a “contemporanized” Christianity. 
Christians have to pass a judgment on all areas of life, and first 
of all on their own failure to grapple efficiently with a hopeless 
situation. There is a free and creative spirit breathing through the 
pages of this book. It is a true call to Christian action. Christians 
are called; not only authorities or clergy. It is assumed that Chris- 
tianity has an authority in the social sphere. This manifesto has an 
informal and private character. It is the voice of Christians, of the 
body of the church. 

The other document comes from the Soviet Union and is not yet 
available in English (there was a French edition, but not for open cir- 
culation). It is a report on the whole Ecumenical problem, prepared 
by Fr. Razoumovsky, a priest in Moscow, for the conference of several 
Orthodox churches in Moscow, which took place in July, 1948. It is 
included in the minutes of the conference, now published in Russian 
(Vol. II, Moscow, 1949). We are concerned now with the concluding 
section of this report. The main point made in the report is an utter 
separation of the field of the church and the state: “the soul” and “the 
body.” A phrase of the Oxford report of 1937 is quoted: “For a 
Christian there is no higher authority than God” and a characteristic 
qualification is added: “‘yes, but only in the realm of the soul and spirit, 
but not in the material sphere, there is a complete sovereignty of the 
state, responsible before God” (p.177). It is a strange remark indeed 
when we recall that the state in question is a Godless state. But the 
thought is quite clear: Christian principles have no application “in the 
material sphere.”” Moreover, we are informed on the next pages that 
principles of justice, equality, freedom are not Christian. They belong 
to an independent secular sphere exempt even from a moral judgment 
of the church. The church simply has nothing to do with the whole 
area of social and kindred problems. One particular point is stressed: 
it is admitted that Christ had sent his apostles “to teach,” but they 
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have to teach “nations” only, not the “rulers” (p. 177). Further, 
Christ suggested that his followers should avoid an immediate con- 
tact with evil. “If social injustice is evil—because the world lies in 
the evil—it is already a sign that it does not belong to our sphere” 
(p. 191). This enigmatic phrase has to mean apparently that Chris- 
tians should not fight evil, but only do good. It is also suggested that 
social improvements and economic security are of a dubious value from 
a moral point of view: “would there be any room for the sacrificial 
love, which is commanded by Christ.” Hence no need to overcome 
greed or envy (p. 189). The main tenor of the document is obvious: 
the church retires from the world, in which she has nothing to do; she 
has no social mission at all and has to avoid any “contact” with the 
world, because it is “in the evil.”” Have we to forget its misery and suf- 
fering? No, but all this belongs solely to the competence of the state, 
and the church resigns its responsibility for “the material sphere.” 

Possibly it is just that amount of “religious freedom” which is con- 
ceded to churches by an atheistic state and possibly it is in full accord- 
ance with the Godless principles. But can the church accept a “recon- 
ciliation” or “toleration” at this cost without betraying the gospel of 
righteousness and its own age-long tradition? Such “otherworldliness” 
of the church has for it no warrant in the historical experience of the 
Eastern church. Of course it is not in the tradition of St. Basil and 
St. Chrysostom. There is no need to add that in fact there is no real 
separation between the spheres of competence simply because the 
church in the Soviet Union indulges, time and again, in pronouncements 
of an openly political or social nature, when, of course, it is invited to 
do so by the state. 


Vv 


The church is indeed “not of this world,” but it has nevertheless 
an obvious and important mission “in this world” precisely because it 
lies “in the evil.”” In any case, one cannot avoid at least a diagnosis. 
It was commonly believed for centuries that the main Christian voca- 
tion was precisely an administration of charity and justice. The 
church was, both in the East and in the West, a supreme teacher of all 
ethical values. All ethical values of our present civilization can be 
traced back to Christian sources, and above all back to the gospel of 
Christ. Again, the church is a society which claims the whole man for 
God’s service and offers cure and healing to the whole man, and not 
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only to his “soul.” If the church, as an institution, cannot adopt the 
way of an open social action, Christians cannot dispense with their 
civic duties for theirs is an enormous contribution to make “in the 
material sphere,” exactly as Christians. 





Economics and Theology 


By Rospert E. Fitcu 


It was in the preface to Reflections on the End of an Era, published 

in 1934, that Reinhold Niebuhr made his oft-quoted remark to the 
effect that the need of our age was for “a more radical political orienta- 
tion” and for “more conservative religious convictions,” if we should 
ever expect to find adequate spiritual guidance in our perplexities. 
With the passage of a little less than two decades—with the fulfillment 
of the logic of the Depression, and with the experience of another great 
world war and its aftermath—one is now tempted almost to reverse 
Niebuhr’s dictum. Perhaps the need of this moment is for a more con- 
servative political orientation and for more liberal religious convictions. 

The abiding need of the Christian faith, however, is for some kind 
of economic doctrine that will be more than just a negative response to 
the swing of the secular pendulum. This is not to suggest that what 
is wanted is some sort of mean position between a frenetic social gospel 
and a transcendental indifference to all worldly cares. Empirically and 
historically the mean position might be said to be the rarest of all oc- 
currences. Indeed, for the most part it is an abstraction—not a state- 
ment of what is, but a statement of what almost never is, because the 
dynamics of history usually belongs to one extreme or another. The 
need of the Christian faith, then, is for some sort of doctrine that will 
embrace both the mean and the plural—not merely twin—extremes in 
some comprehensive view that shall be worthy of the wider and deeper 
perspective which religion casts on secular affairs. 

One may as well face the fact, moreover, that the historic doctrines 
of the Bible and of the church are not in themselves adequate to meet 
this demand. It is true that they present a tradition of significant in- 
sight and guidance, and that at this point or at that point they provide 
the stuff for strengthening and maintaining or the leverage for criti- 
cizing and reconstructing the economic process. But for at least two 
good reasons they lack comprehensiveness and coherence. The first 
reason is that the church arose at a time when the economic process was 
subordinate in prestige to the military and the political functions, so 
that it was easy to hold the entire process in contempt, or to make it 
the scapegoat for iniquities that really had their origin in more respect- 
able quarters, or to treat it with condescension purely in terms of its 
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final issue in use and in consumption. The second reason is that, with 
the incidence of the commercial and the industrial revolutions, the 
church—especially in its Protestant varieties—tended to succumb to 
the other extreme and, whether with a capitalist or with a Socialist 
bias, was inclined to exalt the importance of the economic process and 
to portray it as the sole Savior or Destroyer out of all proportion to 
its relative social importance. What is lacking in either instance is a 
really positive view of the economic function of man and a proper plac- 
ing of that function in the total perspective of the faith. 

In this paper, accordingly, I venture to present a Christian doctrine 
of economics firmly grounded in theology. This theology will be recog- 
nized to have affinities with the teachings of a Dewey, or a Wieman, 
or a Brightman; but I should like to think that it allows amply for 
the sanity and the catholicity of the social interpretations of a John 
Bennett, as well as for the prophetic insights and piercing intuitions 
of a Reinhold Niebuhr. To begin dogmatically, I take three propo- 
sitions as fundamental: God is a creator; God made man in his own 
image; God wills, therefore, that man, too, should be a creator. It re- 
mains to be seen, then, just how this category of creativity, when car- 
ried out consistently in all its implications, may clarify the problems 
of the spiritual significance of economics, of economic value, of prop- 
erty, of profit, of capitalism and socialism, and of the role of the church 
in the public interest. 


I. CREATIVITY: ECONOMICS AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


If my theology is sound, then it follows that the intrinsic value in 
any process lies in its creative function. And if it is the business of 
an economic process to create goods and services, then the religious 
merit of that process resides precisely in that sort of creativity. So far 
as man is engaged in creative economic functions, it is just in those 
functions that he realizes the image of God in him. 

This view must be taken in opposition to any doctrine which de- 
spiritualizes the economic process. One such doctrine is the ascetic, 
which regards the economic process as inherently evil. There is a per- 
manent value in ascetism as a protest against Mammonism—as I shall 
elaborate later in this essay. But asceticism is a morally ambiguous 
strategy, since the ascetic must always depend upon the vulgar dis- 
ciples of Mammon to minister even to his minimal material needs. 
Surely Jesus was not unaware of the important role of the women who 
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waited upon his necessities and of the Judas who held the purse-strings 
for the Twelve. 

Another despiritualizing doctrine is the one which teaches that the 
economic process is merely a means to anend. The means, it is alleged, 
are material, but the ends are spiritual. On this view the laborer, or 
the businessman, may take no delight in his task for its own sake, but 
may rejoice only in the values of justice, of peace, and of fellowship 
which may occasionally supervene upon the grosser economic function. 
This signifies for the individual that he is forever caught in a vicious 
bifurcation of means and of ends and cannot bring his soul into any 
organic harmony. It signifies for society, as in Plato’s Republic, that 
there is a large caste of commoners whose role is menial and instru- 
mental, while only a small but select aristocracy has the leisure to elabo- 
rate the spiritual consummations of the economic process. 

In any case, Christians must get away from the cheap sort of snob- 
bishness which looks down upon the elementary economic functions 
of life. Such a view is neither biblical nor Reformed. There is no 
double standard of morality in the Protestant ethic—one for the holy 
man and one for the lay man. The digging of ditches and the designing 
of dresses may be devotional exercises as much so as more exemplary 
acts of piety. As in the case of prayer, it is not a question of whether 
or not they are intrinsically worth doing. It is a question simply of 
when, and where, and how, and for what purposes they are to be done. 
But the one act as well as the other may be a part of our divine duty 
and destiny. For we serve God—nay, more than that, we realize the 
image of God in ourselves—in what we creatively do, no matter how 
humble the deed nor how material its manifestations. 


II. CREATIVITY AND ECONOMIC VALUE 


When it is said that the value resides in the creative function, how- 
ever, we need to be reminded that economists have found it convenient 
to distinguish three phases in the total process. There is production; 
there is distribution; there is consumption. Production may embrace 
labor, capital, management, raw materials, technology. Distribution 
may embrace these same factors all over again, though in different 
orders and relations. Consumption is apt to be a more subtly intricate 
affair, and varies all the way from the manner in which a nation-state 
consumes the materials for modern warfare to the way in which a gifted 
preacher consumes the contents of the Sermon on the Mount, or a beau- 
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tiful woman consumes the lovely evening gown which she wears on 
public occasions. The important point right now is that an experi- 
mental theory of value will declare that economic value is a function 
of all three factors in the process. That is to say, economic value 
varies with any significant variation in production, or in distribution, 
or in consumption, and is the resultant of the interaction of all these 
activities. It is evident, too, that the peculiar lopsidedness of most his- 
toric theories of economic value derives from their favoring one phase 
of the process to the exclusion of the others, or, worse yet, from their 
favoring one feature of one phase of the process as against the total 
creative function. 

Curiously enough, both capitalism and communism, in their dynamic 
moments, have a bias in favor of production. This was true of Amer- 
ican capitalism in the late nineteenth century, and it is certainly true of 
contemporary communism in Russia. After all, Karl Marx received 
his labor theory of value quite respectably from John Locke and from 
Adam Smith; and the orthodox economists in either camp simply 
squabble over the relative role of labor and of capital in production, 
while they show an almost equal disregard of the problems of distribu- 
tion and of consumption. To be sure, each contemplates an ultimate 
consumer—in one case the freely wanting individual, and in the other 
case the ever-needful national state. But the divine frenzy is peculiarly 
attached to the business of production, and it is here more than any- 
where else that one experiences the mystical, creative élan which makes 
one akin to the gods. 

A Socialist society, on the other hand, tends to glorify the consumer. 
I have in mind Great Britain especially and some of the Scandinavian 
countries, and, in terms of its psychological bias, the United States of 
Mr. Truman’s Fair Deal. The correct theology for such a social order 
will speak of God as the Great Consumer, not of God the Creator. 
Indeed, the deity becomes a sort of devouring Moloch, increasingly 
contemptuous of the problem of producing the goods and services which 
he consumes, but ever avid and insatiable in his lust for more and more. 
Ironically enough, the Socialist bias in favor of the consumer is one 
with the aristocratic bias of the traditional, feudal, military order. The 
only difference is that consumption has been democratized. But Aris- 
totle had the same concern for the proper use of wealth and the same 
high-minded indifference to its sources which are characteristic of our 
co-operative societies of consuming locusts. 
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One striking feature of the whole body of economic theory is the 
rather consistent disposition to ignore or to belittle the middleman. It 
is only sporadically that one conceives of God as the Great Distributor. 
Neither capitalism nor communism has really had much interest in that 
sort of theology. In Aristotle the middleman gets short shrift as a 
parasite who produces no wealth himself, but manages to make a ne- 
farious profit by transporting it from the producer to the consumer. 
The same prejudice is just as noteworthy in Karl Marx, whose apoth- 
eosis of production would logically require that all those who labor in 
transportation, communications, warehousing, and retailing should be 
regarded as bourgeois parasites. The theological analogy, even though 
it may appear blasphemous, is inescapable. In this holy trinity of pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption, it is the middleman, the Media- 
tor—the Christ of the economic process—who is always being beaten 
down in social prestige regardless of his actual power and importance. 

But God is not just a robust and prodigal producer. God is not just 
a wanton consumer. God is not just the great impartial distributor. 
God is the creator of all values—economic and other—and in the total 
creative activity, production, distribution, and consumption all interact 
in a common process. 


III. CREATIVITY AND PROPERTY 


Because many of the great religions have an ascetic bias, there is a 
consistent disposition of the clergy to belittle property. It is easy for 
the scholar-priest to forget the tremendous economic substructure of 
the institution for which he labors. But there is one kind of property 
for which he always has a particular respect—namely, books. And if 
he is a Christian, there is one book that he cherishes more than all 
others—namely, the Bible. Let him consider, therefore, the material 
foundations of this bit of property—the acres of forest land, the tons 
of paper pulp, the factories, the printing presses, the trucks, the rail- 
roads, the warehouses, and the stores—all of which enter intimately 
into the propagation of the highly spiritualized Word of God! 

The fact is that property, in some form or other, is an indispensable 
factor in creative living. Plato and Karl Marx may inveigh against 
private property, but they do not forget its important public uses. The 
individualist may rail against the excessive socializing of property, but 
he is clear that he wants plenty of it for himself. The ascetic may 
denounce property of every kind, but from the very beginning he lives 
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off the property of others; and, by the time he has organized himself 
into a community with other ascetics, he is well on the way to becoming 
a holder of great corporate properties. 

Then let us not hesitate to give credence to Hegel’s claim that 
private property is an indispensable projection of personality. Except 
for the rare individualistic ascetic, it is impossible for a person to 
develop creatively without some measure of private property. John 
Locke felt this so deeply that, when he extolled the three values of life, 
liberty, and property, he argued that property really embraces the other 
two; because life without any privacy in property will be meagre and 
slavish and because there can be no personal liberty without some kind 
of personal property. So it is that the housewife projects her person- 
ality into the material furnishings of curtain and carpet and saucepan 
and chair, and thus converts her house into a home. In a similar spirit, 
the scholar projects his very self into his books; the craftsman, into his 
tools; the businessman, into his factory, or warehouse; the farmer, into 
his soil and grains and livestock. For to be a private person is to have 
relations with other private persons, but also to have relations with 
one’s own private property. 

Other theorists than Locke and Hegel have been well aware that 
property is indispensable to the creative functioning of society. Hence 
the totalitarian state secures all properties for itself so that it may pro- 
ject its personality on a more magnificent scale. Discriminating Social- 
ists, however, have known that there needs to be a balance between 
public property and private property. They have realized that society 
needs public property in order to express its unique functions; and they 
have also seen that some of the expressions of private personality even 
in a capitalist order take place in connection with property that is 
corporately owned if it is not always state owned. Some of them, like 
Franklin D. Roosevelt with the New Deal, have even tried to use the 
state as an instrument to effect a more widespread distribution of 
private property in order to enhance the freedom of human personality. 
But in general, Socialists have reacted so sharply against the abuses of 
private property that they have gone to an extreme in promoting the 
extension of public ownership. 

In any case, we must reject the ascetic theory as an adequate and 
comprehensive statement of the Christian strategy with respect to 
property. Personality and property, society and property, are as in- 
separable from one another in this life as body and soul. The effort 
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to divorce the two, to set the one against the other, is Platonic, not 
Hebrew-Christian. And most certainly it is not Pauline. The creative 
functioning of the person requires private property, and the creative 
functioning of society requires public property; nor may we realize the 
image of God in man in one area or in the other without this material 
condition. 


IV. CREATIVITY AND PROFIT 


At this point we may be ready to consider the problem of the profit 
motive. To the ethical monist the issue is crystal clear. Either profit 
is the sole indispensable motivation in an economy or it is the source of 
all corruption and iniquity. As against these two complementary al- 
ternatives, there is a third possibility. For the category of creativity is 
incorrigibly pluralistic in its applications and would simply allow for 
profit as one among several indispensable motives in economic activity. 

The view that profit is the paramount motive is supposed to be the 
doctrine of orthodox capitalism. This doctrine is already exhibiting its 
self-defeating logic in what happens in so far as organized labor makes 
profit its primary motive. Indeed, in the case of labor as in the case 
of capital, the absolute dominance of the profit motive simply means 
poor craftsmanship, shoddy goods, and a contempt for the public inter- 
est. On the other hand, it is extremely doubtful if the theory of the 
profit motive provides a correct account of the dynamics of the creative 
periods in capitalism. Certainly it is not a sufficient explanation of a 
John D. Rockefeller, of a Carnegie, of a Henry Ford. In these men, 
as in other industrial titans, there is quite apparent an equal play of 
the will-to-power, the craving for social recognition, the delight in 
craftsmanship, and even the zeal for public service. In brief, the profit 
motive as the projection of an absolute ideal is corrosive of creative 
economic functions, and as a rationale of the achievements of capital- 
ism itself it is simply inaccurate reporting. 

The alternative view that the profit motive is the source of all social 
evils is equally naive and inaccurate. But because such a view seems 
in harmony with the ascetic bias of religion, it is in especial favor with 
the high-minded Christian reformer. This explains why the socially 
radical Christian finds it easy to succumb to the shibboleths of 
socialism: to believe that the profit motive is the root of original sin 
and that the salvation of man shall come, not through Christ, but by 
establishing the perfect Communist society. There is already evidence, 
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however, that this doctrine, like its polar opposite, is also corrosive of 
creative economic functions and must result in poor craftsmanship, in 
shoddy goods, and in a frustration of the public interest. In any case, 
the notion that the profit motive should be abolished altogether is as 
little sensible and as little Christian as the notion that, in love between 
husband and wife, sex should be abolished altogether. Both sex and 
profit, if you like, are gross, material, and sensual affairs. But the 
Christian who believes in the dynamic union of body and of soul will 
despise neither the one nor the other, but will do what he can to take 
them both up into a larger context of creative activities. 

Actually, in all that he does and does well, man is prompted by a 
plurality of motives. Theologically he may have the one motive to do 
the will of God, but empirically, in the concrete situation, this motive 
expresses itself through diverse specific interests. The question as to 
just what motives really enter into creative economic functions is a 
matter for observation and study. Offhand it would seem that, along 
with the profit motive, there are equally indispensable the motives of 
power, of prestige, of service, and of craftsmanship. Any one of these 
motives when isolated and made absolute can corrupt the total process. 
For instance, an absolute of craftsmanship might give us a world of 
grotesque Rube Goldberg contraptions, remarkable for their ingenuity 
and design, but of no efficient earthly use whatsoever. And so of each 
of the rest. The category of creativity is one category, but it is plu- 
ralistic in all of its manifestations; and a creative economic order will 
have to maintain a functional balance between various competing and 
co-operating motives. 


V. CREATIVITY: CAPITALISM, SOCIALISM 


Perhaps we are ready now to come to grips with the question of the 
relative merits of capitalism and of socialism. This involves the use of 
the category of creativity as it may throw light on the tensions and 
polarities between wants and needs, between freedom and control, 
between co-operation and competition. 

A Socialist society is disposed to focus on human needs. It is the 
great merit of needs that they can be enumerated and classified. There 
are three basic groups of needs. There are organic needs, for food, 
clothing, and shelter. There are functional and professional needs, for 
the tools with which and for the conditions under which a man best 
does his work. And there are cultural needs, for religion, for recrea- 
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tion, and for education. In the concrete situation these needs inter- 
penetrate one another. But the point is that a Socialist society, with 
its confidence in reason and in planning, can set up the democratic ob- 
jective of having the needs of all men provided for equally. Naturally, 
where there is such planning and ordering, there will be a vast bureauc- 
racy to administer the plan. More value will be given to control than 
to freedom and the control will pass imperceptibly into regimentation. 
Competition is belittled and co-operation is the shibboleth of the day. 
Furthermore, as Rousseau saw so clearly, and as our modern satirists— 
Orwell and Huxley—realize so bitterly, whenever there appears an in- 
transigeant individual who does not want to co-operate, he will finally 
have to be coerced into co-operation. 

A capitalist society, on the other hand, has traditionally put its focus 
on human wants. Unlike needs, wants can be neither classified nor 
predicted. They may be rational and embrace needs, or they may be 
quite capricious and embrace luxuries. Wants come to expression in 
the open market, and so far as they are supported by the wherewithal, 
they are entitled to their satisfaction. At any rate, the ultimate con- 
sumer contemplated here is not the rationally needful individual but 
the freely wanting individual. This freely wanting individual wants 
things just because he wants them; and, if he can pay their price, he 
may have them. Naturally such a society favors freedom rather than 
control, competition rather than co-operation. And while it is willing 
for reason to play the role of a metaphysician in connection with some 
pre-established harmony, or with some guiding hand of providence, it 
is quite unwilling that reason should enter too intimately into the de- 
tailed planning of the economic process. 

It is presumed to be the merit of a Socialist society that it takes 
care of the basic needs of man. The democratic satisfaction of these 
needs was not cared for by a capitalistic society, and socialism is a 
judgment upon the failure of capitalism at that point. On the other 
hand, there is a dreadful dreariness in the regimented justice of a 
Socialist society, and there is something in the soul of man which re- 
bels against equality which is pushed to the point where it smothers 
liberty. It is the merit of a capitalist society that, while it fails in 
distributive justice, it still allows some play to freedom and is more in 
harmony with the dynamics of the economic process. For it is signifi- 
cant that what begins as a purely capricious individual want may in 
time be classified as a need. Thus a generation ago some private indi- 
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viduals wanted automobiles, refrigerators, and modern kitchen stoves; 
but today, according to the American standard of living, we call these 
things needs. And it is only in a society where there is some regard 
for the right of free and capricious wanting that there can be any 
dynamic raising of the level of needs. 

It seems almost superfluous to remark that a creative economy will 
preserve some kind of balance and tension between wants and needs, 
between freedom and control, between competition and co-operation. A 
society that surrenders to the full logic of socialism will eventually 
sink into stagnation and will be unable even to meet those basic needs 
of mankind of which it makes itself the champion. A society that 
knows nothing but a laissez-faire capitalism will eventually disintegrate 
into anarchy and will be unable to satisfy the free wants of any individ- 
ual. 

What has been said in this section, however, does enable us to pass 
more discriminating judgment upon the economies of our time. First of 
all, I find no evidence that communism as it exists today in Russia is 
interested in meeting either the wants or the needs of the individual. 
Its ultimate consumer is the nation-state. Its economics is what Frank 
Munk has aptly called the economics of force. And its true prophet is 
no longer Marx but Machiavelli. As for many of the other economies 
of the world—central and northern Europe, Great Britain, the United 
States of the Fair Deal, and, I think, China at this moment—they are 
obviously following the swing of the pendulum toward socialism. What 
they yearn for is security above all else—security that is psychological 
and political and religious, as well as economic. That is to say, their 
bias is toward needs rather than wants, toward safety rather than 
danger, toward co-operation rather than competition, toward regulation 
rather than freedom. And when a whole world loves security more 
than risk and adventure, it is a sick world. It is a world that is ready 
to rot away from its creative destiny, just as a more vital and barbaric 
world is ready to deny its destiny in carnage and in chaos. 


VI. CREATIVITY: THE CHURCH AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


If at this stage it seems to the reader that the author is offering too 
glib and too rapid judgments on highly complicated matters, I must 
remark that this essay does not pretend to do the job of detailed analy- 
sis. What it does mean to do, however, is to provide some continuing 
thread on which the various insights of the Christian faith in economics 
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may be strung together in a coherent and abiding pattern. This prin- 
ciple of unity is found in the category of creativity. And if the church, 
even better than the state, is the true guardian of the private and of 
the public interest, then, in the light of this category and its implica- 
tions, there must be at least three phases to the permanent strategy of 
the church in the realm of economics. 

The first phase of this strategy must be an insistence upon the 
inherent dignity and divinity of creative labor. It is precisely at this 
point that we realize the image of God in ourselves. This does not 
mean that labor is always dignified, or that every vocation is sanctified. 
There is always the task of the reformer. This reformer will have to 
beware of the twin extremes of sentimentalism and of realism. The 
extreme of sentimentalism is illustrated in William Morris’ News from 
Nowhere, where the creative aspect of labor is so romanticized that one 
wonders how some of the routine work of the world is to be done. The 
extreme of realism is found in that brand of nineteenth-century Calvin- 
ism which glorified the Industrial Revolution by providing a supernat- 
ural sanction to the most degrading exploitation of human life and 
labor. It is a hopeful sign today that, in the revived interest of the 
church in the whole problem of Christian vocation, there appears to be 
a sane and balanced concern for the essential. In any case, if God is 
a creator, then man, too, according to his capacities, is intended to be 
a creator; and whatever be the goods and services created—cosmetics 
or drain-pipes or cathedrals or medical aid or education or retail gro- 
ceries—it is fitting that man, too, should look upon the work of his 
hands and find it good. 

In the second place, if this doctrine is sound, the church has the 
vantage-point of an inclusive perspective from which to criticize the 
one-sided emphases of any economic system. Certainly the clergyman 
may never expect to be an authority in economics. But in the light 
of his Christian faith he should be able to view the economic scene 
with more objectivity and with more impartiality than does the man 
who is immersed in it. A Christian wisdom in economics, firmly 
grounded in theology, should protect the church from being the mere 
puppet of current secular fashion. It might have saved the church from 
being the uncritical sycophant of capitalism at an earlier age, and it 
might save the church from the equally uncritical appropriation of 
Socialist and of liberal shibboleths today. The church has no business 
extolling profit and risk in one generation, and then extolling security 
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and comfort in another generation. The Christian ideal in economics 
is not specifically capitalist, nor Socialist, nor Communist. It is the 
clearly articulated ideal of a divinely creative economy, with its ten- 
sions between wants and needs, freedom and control, adventure and 
security, competition and co-operation. And it is in the light of such 
an ideal that other systems are to be criticized, sustained, or recon- 
structed. 

In the third place, the church must bear its perennial witness against 
Mammonism. The gist of Mammonism is the disposition to treat the 
economic process as an end in itself and to forget its proportional place 
in relation to other forms of creative activity. If it is wrong to con- 
sider economics as nothing more than a means to an end outside itself, 
it is equally wrong to consider economics as an end sufficient to itself. 
Every creative function of man has phases that are both instrumental 
and consummatory, and to slight either phase is to corrupt the function. 
Mammonism, however—treating economics as an end in itself—is the 
most continuous and characteristic corruption of this activity in our 
culture. The fact that Jesus and Gotama and others deliberately pre- 
ferred a relatively ascetic mode of life is their testimony against this 
corruption. Indeed, the great religions have always known that pride 
of possessions—in addition to pride of power—is one of the most com- 
mon vices to tempt man away from devotion to God. One may remark 
also that Mammonism is peculiarly the vice of our present civilization. 
Too many Christian thinkers show how they are enslaved by its ide- 
ology—its ethics, its axiology, its theology, and its philosophy of his- 
tory—when in criticizing one economic system they show that they have 
simply succumbed to the prejudices of another economic system. And 
so the partisans of one denomination rail against the partisans of an- 
other, though both belong to the common cult of Mammon and neither 
worships the one true God. What our age needs more than anything 
else is theologians who can purge our minds of the illusions of this 
cult, and saints who can purify our souls by bearing witness that the 
life is more than meat and the body is more than raiment. 

It is possible that the threefold strategy here indicated may require 
a fourth, or a fifth, feature to round it out properly. It is certain, 
anyway, that what is here presented in outline needs to be elaborated 
in detail. But this is an effort to formulate a Christian theology of 
economics which will make it possible for the church, neither surrender- 
ing to the spirit of the age, nor just responding negatively to the trend 
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of the times, to consider the whole affair from a positive perspective 
and tradition of her own. No doubt there will always be the prophet 
and the priest. I speak of the true prophet and of the true priest, not 
of the false ones. The true prophet is so sensitive to the abuses of his 
age, that in challenging one extreme he often tends to turn to another, 
and that in probing the heights and the depths of human depravity and 
of human glory he often forgets the milder middle way which is all that 
is possible to the average mortal. The true priest may lack the reform- 
ing power and fury of the prophet; but, if he is the ecclesiastical states- 
man he should be, he will preserve a sane and balanced view of the 
comprehensive destiny of man and be ready to testify against the ex- 
cesses both of the abuse and of its intended correction. If at long 
intervals the true prophet and the true priest meet in one person, then 
that is the divine graciousness toward man. But the church, whether 
through its prophet or through its priest, will do its work to judge the 
world and to redeem the world only by holding fast to its faith in a 
creator God who has willed that man made in his own image should 


also be a creator. 





Book Reviews 


Hebrew Origins. By Theophile J. Meek. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, re- 
vised edition, 1950. xiii + 246 pages. 
$3.00. 


Mr. Meek is Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at University College, the University 
of Toronto. His unquestioned competence 
in ancient Near Eastern languages has re- 
cently been recognized by the delegation 
to him of the task of translating the legal 
codes for the great Princeton collection of 
ancient Near Eastern texts which illustrate 
the Old Testament. The notes of his book 
show extremely wide knowledge of the his- 
tory of Near Eastern archaeology, the ob- 
jects found, and the publications in which 
the finds have been discussed; indeed, they 
are perhaps the most valuable part of his 
work. He is one of the few people in the 
world capable of summing up, from first- 
hand knowledge, the material relevant to 
the difficult question of Hebrew origins. 

Unfortunately, the relevant material is 
inadequate for a solution of the question. 
Therefore the discussion must be made up 
largely of learned guesses, and more often 
than not one guess is as good as another. 

The best of the chapters in the book is 
that on Hebrew law. Here the author had 
considerable bodies of material to work 
with, and his account of their probable re- 
lationships is admirably cautious. In con- 
nection with this chapter, therefore, it 
seems worthwhile to note a correction: 
p. 65: Jacob’s father-in-law did have sons 
—according, that is, to the text as we now 
have it: Gen. 31:1; and to raise some 
questions: p. 65: How far is it justifiable 
to find Assyrian law and custom exempli- 
fied by Old Testament relationships which 
are presented only as arrangements deter- 
mined by chance and convenience? p. 75: Is 
the absence, from Babylonian law, of laws 
concerning food taboos, special offerings to 
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temples, and so on, due to the fact that 
these laws had been “outgrown,” or to 
the fact that we simply do not have those 
Babylonian codes which deal with them? 
p. 78: Is the Hebrew law’s concern for “the 
orphan” necessarily a concern for the 
orphan girl because she does not share in 
the estate? May it not refer to any orphan, 
as likely to be swindled? ibid.: Did the 
Priestly Code “give” the resident alien “the 
status” of a proselyte, or does its legislation 
simply reflect the change in the meaning 
of the word ger, which formerly had meant 
resident alien, but which, by the time “P” 
was written, had come to mean proselyte? 

To question thus the conclusions of the 
other chapters does not seem worthwhile. 
In those, either the evidence is altogether 
inadequate, or the reconstruction of the 
history makes it seem so. Of the chapter 
on the origins of the priesthood, for ex- 
ample, all to be said is that, relying on ex- 
tremely dubious interpretations of a few of 
the most obscure points and passages in the 
Old Testament, it throws out the great mass 
of the preserved evidence. 

Morton SMITH 

Brown University 


Understanding the New Testament. By Ian 
W. Fraser. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1946. 160 pages. $1.75. 


This is a little book suitable for laymen, 
with enough new insights to help a lay- 
worker to a better “Understanding of the 
New Testament.” It has nothing startling 
for New Testament scholars. But for lay- 
men it should open up new vistas in the 
making of the Synoptic Gospels, Johannine 
authorship, the occasions and objectives of 
the Pauline letters. And the author makes 
this new approach quite well. He presents 
the modern study of the Synoptics, for in- 
stance, without even mentioning that ter- 
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rible word Formgeschichte, nor even its 
poor translation “Form Criticism.” With- 
out frightening the reader he leads him into 
the early Christian church to watch the 
formation of the gospel literature. 

The book is so small that it does not have 
space for detailed explanation, no place for 
footnotes. For example, E. F. Scott’s out- 
line of the Book of Acts is given, six divi- 
sions, with a verse missing in each. Thus: 
1:1-6:6; 6:8-9:30; 9:32-12:23, etc. What 
became of 6:7, 9:31, etc? Nota word! It 
might have been stated that these are “sum- 
mary statements” used by the author of 
Acts to make his divisions. 

The book has some overlapping of mate- 
rials. If the author had treated Luke-Acts 
together he might have avoided some of the 
duplication and confusion. In a single 
paragraph on p. 41 the following proposi- 
tions are found: (1) Tradition names Luke 
as author of Acts (2) Evidence confirms 
it (3) Luke-Acts written by the same 
author (4) From hints in Acts, author was 
a companion of Paul (5) We also know that 
Luke had something to do with the author- 
ship of Acts (6) The only conclusion is, 
Luke was the author. 

One is impressed with the Acts-domina- 
tion of this little volume. Not satisfied with 
treatment of the contents of Acts in chap- 
ter 3, the author begins each of Paul’s letters 
with an excursion in Acts again. For some 
seventy pages we are never out of Acts. We 
have in discussion of the letters long dis- 
course on the marvels of the Pauline cities, 
after the pattern of Ramsay, Farrar, and 
others. He builds so confidently on the 
Acts materials. Paul was born in Tarsus, 
educated at the feet of Gamaliel, converted 
at Damascus, and went directly back to 
Jerusalem. Fraser ignores the three-year 
interval, even while discussing Galatians, 
and says, “Paul tells us he went to Jerusa- 
lem after his conversion at Damascus.” 
This is only a sample of the Acts-fixation. 
After a reading of the recent volume by 


Knox, Chapters in a Life of Paul, we may 
well question Fraser’s procedure. 

There is a scanty index of two pages 
which, like an abridged dictionary, leaves 
out just the word you are looking for. His 
good teacher, Moffatt, appears in the text 
(pp. 28, 44, 124) but he doesn’t make the 
index. He should not worry, however, for 
so it was with Shakespeare, Ignatius, and 
the Docetists. Perhaps so small a book 
does not require an index. 

MonTcoMERY J. SHROYER 
The Westminster Theological Seminary 


La Sainte Bible (French translation made 
under the direction of the Dominicans of 
L’Ecole Biblique de Jérusalem) : 

Les Epitres de Saint Paul aux Philippiens, 
a Philemon, aux Colossiens, aux Ephé- 
siens, by Fr. P. Benoit, O.P. Paris: Les 
Editions du Cerf, 1949. 103 pages. 200 
francs (about $0.65). 

L’Evangile selon Saint Matthieu, same edi- 
tor, place and publisher, 1950. 173 pages. 
310 francs (about $1.00). 


Among the many new translations of the 
Bible, that which is being directed by the 
Dominicans of Jerusalem, and which has 
therefore come to be known generally as 
“La Bible de Jérusalem,” is one of the best. 
Prepared primarily for the French-speaking 
Roman Catholic laity (an international 
community represented by large numbers in 
French colonies and mandates and in Can- 
ada, as well as in France) it deserves a yet 
wider audience, not only because of its 
elegance and accuracy, but also as an im- 
portant example of the way in which the 
results of first-rate modern Biblical scholar- 
ship are being made available by the Roman 
church to its people. 

Of the series, Benoit’s volumes on Mat- 
thew and the minor Pauline epistles have 
yet further claims to general interest. Not 
only is Benoit an extremely sensitive trans- 
lator (his version of the hymn in Philip- 
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pians 2 is exquisite), but his introductions 
are admirable statements of the literary 
problems which these books raise, of the 
solutions usually proposed for them, and 
of the solutions which Benoit himself would 
propose. To get so much material into so 
few pages is a miracle of condensation, but 
the style of the introductions is so clear and 
so easy that, by a second miracle, the first 
passes almost unnoticed. 

The solutions proposed are not those 
generally fashionable, but they evidently 
rest on very careful consideration of the 
evidence and themselves deserve careful 
consideration: 

Philemon and Colossians are referred to 
the Roman rather than the (hypothecated) 
Ephesian imprisonment, on the ground that 
theology and style alike show a develop- 
ment hardly consistent with the earlier 
period, that of the major epistles, to which 
Philippians is referred. When I began to 
read Benoit’s introduction I thought this 
dating improbable, but his statement of the 
case led me to change my mind and agree 
with him. On the other hand, his defense 
of the Pauline authorship of Colossians— 
even though he supposes the secretary who 
wrote it up was allowed greater liberties 
than usual—seems to me apologetic. 

His account of the development which 
produced the Gospel according to Matthew, 
can be outlined as follows: The instruction 
given in Aramaic by the Christians of Jeru- 
salem was arranged by Matthew, the ex- 
publican disciple of Jesus, in five “sermons” 
which, together with the passion story, the 
story of the baptism, and some other nar- 
rative material, constituted his “Gospel,” 
written in Aramaic. This work had con- 
siderable circulation in the early church, 
and various parts of it were translated into 
Greek by various persons. Also, more or 
less independent Gospels, written later, 
were influenced by their knowledge of it, 
even when they did not draw on it directly. 
One of these partially independent Gospels 


was that of Mark, the companion of Peter. 
His Gospel—practically the present Mark 
—shows knowledge of the five “sermons” 
of the earlier (Aramaic) Matthew, but 
shows its independence by omitting most 
of the sermon material, and by retelling or 
adding many stories in the vivid and de- 
tailed style which Peter, as an eye-witness, 
was able to use. The author of our pres- 
ent (Greek) Matthew adopted the struc- 
ture around five sermons, found in the 
earlier Matthew, abbreviated and partially 
rearranged the stories of Mark as intro- 
ductions to these sermons, further devel- 
oped the sermons by adding sayings for- 
merly scattered, and rounded out the whole 
with some narrative material from other 
sources (the birth stories). A very inter- 
esting theory. 
Morton SMITH 

Brown University 


Here I Stand, A Life of Martin Luther. By 
Roland H. Bainton. New York: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 422 pages. 
$4.75. 


“Distinguished alike in the translation of 
the Bible, the composition of the Catechism, 
the reform of the liturgy, and the creation 
of the hymnbook, Luther was equally great 
in the sermons preached from the pulpit, 
the lectures delivered in the class hall, and 
the prayers voiced in the upper room. His 
versatility is genuinely amazing. No one 
in his own generation was able to vie with 
him.” This is the estimate of Martin 
Luther given in the very authoritative biog- 
raphy of Professor Bainton, one of the fore- 
most American scholars of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany. The main course of 
Luther’s life, retraced and reviewed by Pro- 
fessor Bainton, is well known—the peasant 
origin; the vow to St. Anne in the thunder- 
storm; Augustinian monk at Erfurt; Doctor 
of Theology at Wittenberg; the ninety-five 
theses; the Leipzig debate; the great trea- 
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tises; the defiance at Worms; the German 
New Testament and hymnbook; betrothal 
to Katherine von Bora; the Augsburg Con- 
fession; the complete German Bible; death 
at Ejisleben in 1546. The whole of the life 
of this most vigorous and versatile man is 
written out by Professor Bainton with ma- 
ture competence. 


It should go without saying that Profes- 
sor Bainton’s work is not a eulogy, al- 
though it is, in the spirit perhaps of all 
good biography, an apology. The last 
chapter is a frank consideration of the last 
sixteen years of Luther’s life, usually has- 
tened over by biographers, when he became 
“prematurely an irascible old man, petulant, 
peevish, unrestrained, and at times posi- 
tively coarse.” Even here, however, Pro- 
fessor Bainton points up those respects in 
which in these last years Luther “grew con- 
stantly in maturity and artistic creativity.” 
Scholarly rigor is skillfully balanced with 
sympathetic human interest and delicate 
humor, as for example in the chapter on 
Luther’s life at home with Katherine von 
Bora and their children, a home described 
as having a “quality of affectionate and 
godly patriarchalism.” 


One is relieved to find few footnotes of 
the conventional sort in this work. The 
author writes simply and directly out of an 
authority established in a distinguished 
career as teacher, scholar, and translator. 
The sense of genuine historicity is conveyed 
in the abundance of quotations from sig- 
nificant primary sources of the sixteenth 
century, some of these appearing for the 
first time in English translation, and the 
many illustrations of drawings, woodcuts, 
and engravings from Luther’s own time. 
In a very real sense Luther and his con- 
temporaries speak for themselves in this 
definitive work. 


WrttiaM A. BANNER 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


The Story of Religion in America. By Wil- 
liam Warren Sweet. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. ix + 492 pages. 
$3.75. 


Since the printing of its first edition in 
1930 this book has been “basic required 
reading” in American church history. It 
was revised and enlarged in 1939 and now, 
in its present form, its usefulness as an ac- 
curate and readable story of religion in the 
United States can continue. Students and 
teachers, in particular, will welcome this 
second revision of a reliable textbook. It 
will not be limited, however, to college 
and theological seminary classes, for the 
author has written, no doubt, with a larger 
inquiring circle in mind. 

Professor Sweet gives grateful acknowl- 
edgment again, in the preface to this edi- 
tion, to the researches of others in Amer- 
ican church history in the twenty years just 
past. His own abilities in this field are 
widely known; they are also easily recog- 
nizable in this book. We have here an im- 
pressive amount of contemporary scholar- 
ship in the hands of a skillful compiler and 
narrator. By joining a scientific method 
with a good, clear style the author has suc- 
ceeded in giving us a church history told 
in relation to United States history as a 
whole. Social, political, and_ religious 
thought and life are woven together, as 
they ought to be in good historical writing. 

When, early in this century, Professor J. 
F. Jameson called for an “American Acta 
Sanctorum” (American Historical Review, 
January 1908), he pointed to a deficiency 
in American history studies in this country. 
Daniel Dorchester’s one-volume Christian- 
ity in the United States (revised edition 
1895) had blazed, in a real sense, a pioneer 
trail. In spite of its awkward arrangement 
it was, and still is, a mine of information 
and a useful work. The American Church 
History Series of the 1890’s provided excel- 
lent denominational histories, but by its 
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very nature it suffered a disunity and an 
incompleteness which even the admirable 
Volume XIII by L. W. Bacon, A History 
of American Christianity, could not correct. 
Twenty years after Professor Jameson’s ap- 
peal, L. A. Weigle’s American Idealism and 
Professor Sweet’s history became available 
and were at once accepted as excellent com- 
panions in many courses in American reli- 
gious history. The former with its wealth 
of pictures gives a fascinating visual aid to 
the story in the latter. 

This edition of The Story of Religion in 
America is brought up to date in part by 
small but pleasing changes in form and ap- 
pearance. Some of these are an improved 
page size, more clearly marked chapter sub- 
divisions, and fewer capitals. More impor- 
tant, of course, are the re-written sections 
and the added chapter. There is a helpful 
new division about Eastern Orthodoxy on 


American soil and one on Judaism in Amer- - 


ica in recent times. The last chapter, 
“Through a Decade of Storm to the Mid- 
Century” is entirely new. It begins with a 
discussion of pacifism and of changes in the 
American pacifist point of view since 1920, 
moves on to cover the churches during 
World War II and then discusses ecumenical 
movements since 1938. A section presents 
Roman Catholicism as a growing threat to 
religious liberty. There is a brief section 
on religious films and radio and a closing 
comment on the pessimistic philosophy of 
the present hour. 

The author’s wise use of contemporary 
studies in special subjects is seen, at times, 
in the revision of an older view and at 
other times in enrichment by added data 
or new insight. The Plymouth-Massa- 
chusetts Bay theory in explanation of the 
Separatist victory in Massachusetts is modi- 
fied. There are more details on Roger Wil- 
liam’s English Puritan friendships and on 
Pietist influences in colonial Lutheranism. 
John Taylor and the frontier Baptists and 
Jacob Albright and the Evangelical Associa- 


tion get new paragraphs. The origins of 
colonial Presbyterianism are better de- 
scribed and clearer reasons are given for the 
failure of the “privileged churches” (Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian) on the fron- 
tier. The slavery influence on the Old 
School-New School controversy is presented 
as “now definitely known.” But there is 
nothing more about Roman Catholicism in 
the development of the west. And could 
not the enlarged bibliography, which is 
such an important part of the book, have 
included among its many additions at least 
a few more of the newer researches on sec- 
tarian subjects, such as Nels Anderson’s 
Desert Saints and Fawn Brodie’s No Man 
Knows My History? 

Not quite all the pitfalls of revision have 
been avoided. At times too great a strain 
is put on the language of 1939, as when an 
authority is described as “recent” in both 
the old and new editions. The section on 
Barth’s American influence slumps to a 
weak ending by the carry-over of a vague 
reference to some editor (1939 or 1950?) 
of the Christian Century. And how did so 
many errors in grammar and spelling in 
one small paragraph (page 421) escape 
from the 1939 edition into the present one 
without correction? Such an important 
book, however, while deserving to have 
been purged of these flaws is not seriously 
discredited by them. 

Dovuctas R. CHANDLER 
The Westminster Theological Seminary 


Fruits of Faith. Edited by J. Richard 
Spann. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1950. 240 pages. $2.50. 


The symposium is inevitably a collection 
of thoughts rather than a corpus of thought. 
And this applies to the present collection of 
essays on the Fruits of Faith. There is, to 
be sure, a suggestion of coherence in the 
arrangement: The Faith; Fruits in the In- 
dividual; Fruits in Society. This allows us 
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to expect an examination of the faith and 
then a study of the way in which it works 
out in individual and in social life. And 
indeed this is what we find. . But the po- 
sitions of the various writers have differ- 
ences which are not quite covered up by 
the seeming coherence. Often when the 
same words are used by different writers 
they do not mean quite the same thing. 
There is sometimes a tendency to use pop- 
ular contemporary words with an easy in- 
exactness which is apt to be misleading, as 
in the case of Professor Ferré’s quite un- 
critical use of the word existential. There 
is too a rather delightful tendency on the 
part of certain writers to discuss a par- 
ticular interest as if it represents the whole 
of Christian thought and action, as in the 
case of Dr. Weatherford’s fascinating dis- 
cussion of the sacredness of all creative 
work. And sometimes an alluring and in- 
spiring passion is not related to the cooler 
processes of critical thought, as in Pro- 
fessor Eby’s chapter on a Christian Social 
Fellowship. Sometimes the writing has a 
direct and effective vigor coming right out 
of the heart of evangelical experience as in 
Bishop Harrel’s discussion of Forgiveness. 

The whole book achieves an attractive 
quality of vitality. Every chapter is writ- 
ten with a certain energetic sincerity which 
speaks at once to the mind of the reader. 
There is no end of good thinking and there 
is much good thought. It is hard to think 
that a jaded mind would continue to be 
jaded after the perusal of these provocative 
and stimulating pieces of writing. When the 
essays were given as addresses at the Thir- 
tieth Annual Conference on Ministerial 
Training at Evanston, Illinois, they must 
have been good to hear, as they are now 
good to read. 

Lynn Harotp HovucH 

New York City 


Religion Makes Sense. By Randolph Crump 
Miller. Chicago: Cloister Press, Wilcox 


& Follett Co., 1950. iii + 307 pages. 

$3.00. 

This book is a treasure-house of religious 
insight. It sparkles with simple figures of 
speech which reflect hidden depths of spir- 
itual awareness. Its author is one of the 
younger theologicai teachers, a professor at 
the Episcopal Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific, whose authorship already includes 
a half-dozen volumes. Religion Makes 
Sense reveals that Randolph Crump Miller 
stands in that great prophetic tradition 
which holds that religion is relevant to the 
whole of life. Indeed, it is in this sense, 
that Religion Makes Sense makes its great- 
est contribution. - 

The problem of relevance is recognized in 
both of its dimensions. The Christian 
teacher and preacher is always confronted 
with the necessity of understanding the 
world in which he lives in order the more 
clearly to show the relevance of the Gospel 
to actual human situations. Randolph 
Miller knows that prophetic religion also 
recognizes an obligation to hold before the 
world in every generation what faith be- 
lieves to be abiding truth about God and 
man and their broken and restored fellow- 
ship. It is in this more profound sense 
that his book, indirectly, makes its greatest 
impact. 

The reader is made clearly aware of the 
fact that much of what pretends to be sen- 
sible in our secular world—racial segrega- 
tion, class consciousness, sectarian exclusive- 
ness—is irrelevant to life as “the rules of 
the game” are designed by the great Life- 
Giver. Religion Makes Sense, first of all, 
makes a case for religion as the center of 
relevance of all of life. 

The breadth of the relevance of the 
Gospel is suggested by a selection of chap- 
ter headings: The Dark Night of the Soul, 
Why Man Works, The Christian Home, 
The Prayer Book and the Red Network, 
God in the Atomic Age. The 33 chapters 
fall into three groups: Religion in Daily 
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Life, Religion in the Church, Religion and 
the Power of God. 

Professor Miller has a knack for dealing 
with the whole range of theological and 
philosophical subjects in popular, sermonic 
style without sacrificing the complexity of 
the problems or the profundity of the an- 
swers which inhere in the Gospel. The 
book is directed toward the thoughtful lay- 
man who is confronted with the task of 
making sense out of the babel of confusion 
in our world of sick souls and broken in- 
stitutions. 

In the concluding chapter Dr. Miller 
identifies himself as a liberal, not as a par- 
tisan theological label, but as indicative of 
an open and “seeking” temper of mind and 
spirit in the face of the facts and values of 
life. In this he reflects the position of a 
group of fellow-churchmen who believe that 
God wills his church to be “Catholic in its 
inclusiveness, Liberal in its essential spirit, 
and Evangelical in its witness for the Gospel 
of Christ.” To achieve this threefold goal, 
he is convinced that “Christianity must be 
interpreted to make sense to the modern 
man, to apply to our social life, to make 
worship simple and dignified, and to bring 
Christians together in unity.” 

ALLEN O. MILLER 
Eden Theological Seminary 


The Living God. By Armand Pierhal. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 118 
pages. $1.75. 


The author of this work—here presented 
in English translation—is a French, layman, 
a novelist and critic of art and literature. 
“T was an unbeliever,” he says; and here 
he tells how he came to faith. Though he 
lays “no claim to orthodoxy,” it is the 
Roman Catholic faith that he espouses. 
And he is sure that “if I have taken the 
right road, I shall ultimately reach ortho- 
dox conclusions.” But the book he writes 
is certainly not sectarian. 


This work is written in the form of a 
dialogue between the author and an “Objec- 
tor”—perhaps the voice of the doubts with 
which the author himself fought. The an- 
swers given to the objector lean heavily on 
rational proof of the faith. As such the 
apologetic is not exceptionally effective ; in- 
deed a book of 118 pages could hardly deal 
conclusively with such a host of great theo- 
logical issues as inevitably arise in a pro- 
longed dialogue on any and all aspects of 
religious belief—literally dozens of such is- 
sues appear. 


But it is as testimony, rather than argu- 
ment, that the book is impressive; and as 
the confession of one who has found his 
way from unbelief to faith, it does have 
a cumulative power and _ persuasiveness. 
Religious reality is “experimental” in char- 
acter. “I insist upon the fact that God is 
first of all a presence. So long as you have 
not felt that presence yourself, no reasoning 
will make you conscious of it.” “I dis- 
covered the miraculous and immediate effi- 
cacy of prayer.” “I recognized in the Gos- 
pel the true word of God.” “He never 
ceases speaking to us.” One “experiences 
that he has been saved by Jesus.” 


It is one to whom experience has made 
God real who then sees the force of the 
rational argument, which, without the ex- 
perience, would be less than convincing. 
Then argument can point out that faith is 
not contradictory to reason; that God is 
the most reasonable “hypothesis” even for 
one who is not aware of having experienced 
God; that atheism is itself a most unscien- 
tific credulity. 


In a two-page introduction, a “fellow 
Catholic” says that he sometimes finds him- 
self more with the objector’s position than 
with Pierhal’s answer. He is troubled, for 
instance, with the author’s insistence that 
prayer is validated by the fact that it bears 
immediate and tangible fruits, that—as 
Pierhal expresses it—‘‘God pays cash.” 
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Probably most readers, if they feel mis- 
givings at any point, will feel them when 
they face the author’s treatment of prayer 
and its correlative “theotherapy,” i.e., 
“seeking for health through faith in God.” 
He testifies, for instance, that he was him- 
self cured of such things as an attack of 
conjunctivitis, a sore throat, etc. Suffering 
from sore throat, he gargled according to 
a doctor’s orders, prayed for healing, and 
went to sleep. Within two hours he was 
suddenly awakened by “the voice of God,” 
which said, with “imperative force, ‘Gar- 
gling was not enough; you must also take 
aspirin.’” One surprised at the Divine en- 
dorsement of that medication, or at claims 
made for the therapeutic efficacy of relics 
—except in psychosomatic terms—may 
share Greene’s reservations. 

But let it be said again that the testi- 
mony of the turn from unbelief to faith is 
genuinely impressive, the more so when one 
remembers the intellectual stature of the 
writer. 

Cart C. RASMUSSEN 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 


Responsible Christianity. By Justin Wroe 
Nixon. New York: Harper and Brothers, 


1950. 190 pages. $2.50. 


In this book Dr. Nixon has written with 
his characteristic force and clarity. He has 
written also out of an ardent desire to help 
in creating a better spiritual climate than 
the one in which contemporary man is now 
living. Indeed there are times when the 
book seems to take on the form of a sermon 
even though it deals with important philo- 
sophical and theological issues. 

The argument of the book proceeds 
from the conviction that there has been 
within the present century an important 
change in our intellectual and spiritual en- 
vironment. The contrast between the situ- 
ation at the beginning of the century and 
at its mid-point is stated in two ways. In 


the first place, as Dr. Nixon reminds us, 
those who received their higher education 
in the first part of the century were con- 
cerned primarily with freeing religion from 
the rigidities of the past. Modern scholar- 
ship was employed to separate the wheat 
from the chaff in doctrine and to relax the 
literalness of biblical interpretation. As we 
move into the second half of the century, 
however, we are confronted with the chal- 
lenge of the very present whose instruments 
we had employed in the liberalizing of our 
religious outlook. In other words, the 
philosophical orientation of the present is 
just as threatening to vital religion today 
as a sterile traditionalism was at the turn 
of the century. 

A second way of stating the contrast is 
to point to the shift from the dominance 
of philosophical idealism in the days of 
Royce and Howison to the dominance of 
the influence of John Dewey and other ex- 
ponents of naturalism. Dr. Nixon opens his 
book, therefore, with an interesting discus- 
sion of naturalism and its implications for 
the spiritual life. Although the reader will 
not find in this chapter a closely reasoned 
philosophical criticism of naturalism, he will 
find a lucid statement of the issues and a 
great number of helpful quotations drawn 
from a variety of sources. 

Following this analysis of our spiritual 
climate created by a naturalistic outlook, 
the author proceeds to give a forthright and 
positive statement of the essentials in reli- 
gion and in the Christian faith. First, he 
stresses the importance of restoring to our 
thinking the eternal dimension which alone 
can give man a sense of reverence necessary 
for the releasing of his spiritual energies. 
Second, he gives an interpretation of the 
basic insights of the Christian faith and of 
their relevance to the contemporary situ- 
ation. 

The final chapter is a moving plea to 
think of the present as a new apostolic 
age. Dr. Nixon finds many parallels be- 
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tween the early centuries of the Christian 
movement and the present, and argues that 
the challenges of the two periods are sim- 
ilar. He outlines a method by which a re- 
vitalized Christianity can bring new mean- 
ing and value to a world which is largely 
alien to the deeper religious insights. 

This book should be of particular interest 
to the layman and the minister, although 
it could be read with profit also by the pro- 
fessional philosopher or theologian. 

Howarp B. JEFFERSON 
Clark University 


Christianity and Society. By Nels F. S. 
Ferré. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950. 275 pages. $3.75. 


With this volume the author completes a 
trilogy on Reason and the Christian Faith. 
Continuing with the idea of Agape as his 
central insight Ferré seeks to show its ap- 
plicability to our concrete social problems. 

The first section of the book deals with 
the relation between Christianity and So- 
ciety. It is asserted that Christianity is 
more than society, that it is true society, 
and that it is completely for society. The 
section provides ample scope for the corus- 
cating action of the author’s mind. Topics 
as diverse as history, evil, scripture, the 
church, immortality, and the varieties of 
love are sharply but briefly illumined. The 
insights are often suggestive, usually stimu- 
lating, but not always clear. This reviewer 
is still not clear on the usage of the major 
term, Christianity. Does the author mean 
Agape (10), or Agape fellowship (the 
Church) (34), or God as the Eternal Pur- 
pose (7)? 

In the second section the author comes 
to the nub of his argument with a distinc- 
tion between the Spirit of God and the Holy 
Spirit, the former functioning impersonally 
on the level of creation, yet being no less 
the issue of Agape, the latter functioning 
personally on the level of redemption. By 


this distinction, which is functional and not 
ontological, the author seeks to establish a 
basis for social action in which Christianity 
is relevant to social need and yet always 
transcends any social situation. 

In a too-brief passage the author deline- 
ates the status and function of each person 
of the Trinity in a deceptively facile way. 
The Holy Spirit is strictly relational within 
the Godhead, yet is a “functional center of 
consciousness.” One wonders how a center 
of consciousness can be merely functional, 
or how a relational, verbal entity can be 
called He. The Christology presented leads 
to a similar type of question. On p.21 we 
find that “it is because Jesus taught and 
lived Agape that he is the standard and that, 
therefore, he is himself under the constant 
standard of Agape.” But on p. 98 the 
thought soars to the concept of a pre-ex- 
istent Christ as the second person of the 
Trinity, who was almost incidentally em- 
bodied in the human figure of Nazareth. 

This delicate and not clearly delineated 
distinction between the Holy Spirit and the 
Spirit of God is not harnessed to the con- 
crete problems of the third section, but, 
having been made with some effort, is then 
shelved. 

In so far as it is based upon a principle, 
the closing section of the book returns to 
Agape in dealing with the particular prob- 
lems of war, property, and education. What 
in an earlier epoch might have been justi- 
fiable as an expression of Agape has, with 
the progress of history away from animality, 
become evil. War can no longer be con- 
sidered as constructive. ‘The special chal- 
lenge of our age is to renounce war while 
creating the conditions for peace” (208). 

In the discussion of property the author 
looks hopefully to some form of Christian- 
ized communism as an economic expression 
of Agape (239, 242). But this must be 
based upon “authentic democracy.” 

In the closing section on education the 
author comments broadly on the thorny 
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problems within the field of Christian edu- 
cation, and includes a moving witness con- 
cerning religious teaching in the house. 

While the book as a whole purports to be 
a systematic study in the definitely de- 
limited field of Christian social ethics, it 
succeeds rather as a personal testimony of 
Christian faith as this bears upon the whole 
gamut of life’s concerns. Often fine flashes 
of insight are struck off, as, ‘Education is 
the elucidation of the Eternal Purpose in 
its bearing on all areas of life.” But then 
the author tangents off to other worlds: 
“It may happen . . . in the distant future 
of human history, that children will be 
bred by the community in only the strong- 
est mothers by artificial insemination from 
the strongest males, according to un- 
dreamed-of methods, knowledge, and scien- 
tific control of genetics and eugenics.” 

In any case it is a stimulating, provoca- 
tive book. 

Horace M. McMvuLLEN 

Near East School of Theology 
Beirut, Lebanon 


The Dilemma of the Idealist. By David 
Bryn-Jones. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950. xv + 278 pages. $3.00. 


Dr. Bryn-Jones, himself an idealist, faces 
in this book some of the most perplexing 
problems of our generation: the conflict 
between the ideals we profess in the Judeo- 
Christian concept of right and wrong, and 
the practical application of those ideals in 
what Reinhold Niebuhr has well called “an 
immoral society.” 

The author deals specifically with the 
ideal which the church claims should hold 
our supreme loyalty, and the issues in which 
we use means contradictory to the very 
essence of the ideal for which Jesus stood 
and gave his life. Not only the problem 
of wholesale slaughter involved in modern 
war with its atomic bombs, but an entire 
social order in which lie the seeds of war, 


confront the individual idealist. War, race 
prejudice, economic exploitation, these must 
be endured by the idealist in our social 
order whether he will or not, and he must 
make compromises with the existing pattern 
of life. 

Amid our apprehensions and fears, few 
men and women seem to have that courage 
and faith which made it possible for the 
early Christians to face the lions and the 
flame in the arena of Rome, and so to found 
the church in the blood of the martyrs. 
Utopias for us are in the far distance, and 
the Kingdom of God is no longer “nigh at 
hand.” As the author expresses it, “We 
are modest in our expectations and hesitant 
in our faith.” The sunset glow of the 
Victorian era with its optimism is fading. 
Then only slums, poverty, and unemploy- 
ment were the remaining evils that stood 
in the way of the quick advent of the 
Kingdom of God in our midst, and these 
evils would soon be banished. 

This conflict between loyalty to our ideal 
and our duties to a generation threatened 
with the loss of all that it holds most dear 
has sharpened our moral sensitiveness, for 
it has illumined the ideal in contrast with 
the actual methods seemingly involved in 
defending that ideal. In our age this con- 
flict has come to have universal significance. 

The author looks at these problems with 
historical perspective. Slavery, the divine 
right of kings, and the institution of private 
property have all been defended as on the 
whole beneficial by past generations and by 
some today. They have been challenged, 
however, by radical idealists and by those 
who temporarily compromised while still 
holding that we must rid society of these 
evils. 

“Taking Jesus seriously” has been a 
modern challenge, but how to take him 
seriously has continued to be a debatable 
question. When our “duties” as citizens 
and office holders, whether in the state or 
in some corporation, conflict with the ideal, 
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we must make compromises or, so the rea- 
soning runs, we shall destroy our civiliza- 
tion. 

The author deals with the dangers of un- 
compromising idealism and also with the 
threat which compromise makes to our 
loyalty to the ideal. He points out the func- 
tion and value of the uncompromising ideal- 
ist like Garrison, and the contributions of 
those who, like Lincoln, compromised in 
order to continue to wage battle against the 
evil. 

In conclusion, there will be disappoint- 
ment for those who expect any clear or 
final word as to the path the idealist ought 
to take in any concrete situation. The 
dilemma of the idealist remains through to 
the end of the book. One may not be able 
to say, “Here I stand, I cannot do other- 
wise,” but one is encouraged to assert that 
to this cause of social justice, of ultimate 
peace, of brotherhood, the church and all 
its members must and ought to dedicate 
themselves. 

S. RatpoH HarLow 
Smith College 


These Also Believe. By Charles S. Braden. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1949. 491 pages. $6.00. 


Professor Braden takes seriously minority 
religious movements. These Also Believe is 
an effort to present objectively the facts 
concerning thirteen minority religious move- 
ments in America. The author seeks to 
avoid evaluation or bias. He has, of course, 
a point of view and encourges the reader to 
evaluate but he is insistent that the usual 
attitude of ridicule and scorn is not one 
conducive to good sociology, good history, 
or good religion. Hence he writes in a re- 
spectful and scholarly vein. The cults or 
religious minorities set forth are as follows: 
The Peace Mission Movement of Father 
Divine; Psychiana; New Thought; Unity 
School of Christianity; Theosophy; The I 


Am Movement; The Liberal Catholic 
church; Spiritualism; Jehovah’s Witnesses ; 
Anglo-Israel; The Oxford Group Move- 
ment; Mormonism. Dr. Braden does not 
surprise us when he says in his preface that 
it was hard to choose the groups he would 
include in his study since America abounds 
in such groups. He has, we feel, made a 
wise and convincing set of choices in this 
list of twelve, even though no one would 
claim equal distinction or equal quality 
of insight in all. Many of the movements 
described have some degree of basic har- 
mony with orthodox historic Christianity 
while others tend to exploit the occult or 
even the bizarre to a degree unknown in the 
better-known and more widely accepted 
Christian forms. 

This book is fascinating reading. Not 
only does it explain much that the layman 
does not know about movements fre- 
quently referred to but little experienced; 
it also presents the honest reader with cer- 
tain truths which we dare not ignore. 
Some of these truths are: Men are deeply 
hungry for God; God is available and op- 
erative beyond anything we can think or 
know; orthodox Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism have failed too often in keeping alive 
and communicating the nearness, potency, 
and healing presence of the one true God, 
so that organized religion has lost millions 
to some one of these sects or, worse, to pure 
secularism. 

It must be said, of course, that most of 
these cults tend to attract a lunatic fringe 
or, at best, many thinkers who lack either 
the wit or the will to see the fallacies of 
their creeds. However, it must be held 
also that the majority of these adherents 
are emotionally committed to the extent of 
a sincere and disciplined discipleship. 

Again by way of evaluation it must be 
said that usually the weakness of these 
faiths is a lack of proportion due to an ex- 
treme emphasis upon one aspect or detail 
of the Christian revelation in such a way 
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as to obscure the whole man and the whole 
God. For example, denial of all sin in 
mankind or insistence upon no recourse to 
medical science, which to most people is 
one of God’s ways of working in his world, 
illustrates this tendency to distortion of a 
whole view of life and revelation on the 
part of many of these creeds. 


However, the acid test of any religion is 
to be found in its attitude toward commu- 
nity, especially in economic and racial terms. 
Does it recognize that communion with God 
rests upon and issues in justice as well as 
love? Does it see that justice is to be 
found in higher brackets of truth than are 
philanthropy, managerial service, and pa- 
ternalism? Usually these minority reli- 
gions far outdo organized religion in the 
matter of achieving racial equality and jus- 
tice. Usually they are as lacking in vision 
about economic equality and justice as is 
organized religion and sometimes a little 
more so. This, of course, is not true of the 
Father Divine movement. Here is to be 
found an amazing and reassuring theory 
and practice of social Christianity carried 
forward with what Dr. Braden calls “a 
veritable social passion,” which leads on to 
teachings about “the remaking of the social 
order.” Nor does Father Divine forget that 
the Lord’s prayer says “on earth as it is 
in heaven.” Like many others of these 
movements Father Divine’s is a peace 
movement. It is however more dedicated 
to creative social reforms than most of the 
others. Love of God and dependence upon 
him is always first in any truly religious 
movement. But when such love or its pre- 
tense obscures, either deliberately or by de- 
fault, the evils of monopoly, exploitation, 
poverty, or segregation on racial or class 
grounds, one must view the source move- 
ment with suspicion. It is true that very 
poor people are apt to be the communi- 
cants in minority religions, often because 
organized Christianity has made no room” 
for them either culturally or economically, 
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and that these people have had neither the 
training nor the capacity to make a proper 
economic analysis of history. It is, how- 
ever, also true that great financiers and in- 
dustrialists have been known to encourage 
and even finance such sects on the grounds 
that preoccupation with religious zeal of a 
somewhat unintellectual type provide a 
“harmless” but effective antidote for trade 
unions and other movements based upon 
social insight. Unless organized Christian- 
ity can speak much more adequately the 
people’s language and reflect the people’s 
pain, God is forced to find additional and 
more authentic ways his wonders to per- 
form. 

WINNIFRED WYGAL 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
New York City 


Pascal’s Pensées. Bi-lingual Edition. 
Translation, notes and introduction by 
H. F. Stewart. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1950. xxiv + 543 pages. $5.00. 


Nothing Pascal wrote has been so widely 
read as his Pensées. As these existed after 
his death they consisted of disconnected 
bits of writing, some longer, some shorter, 
which he had scribbled down in his later 
years as ideas occurred to him. He had 
not had the time to bring together those 
from which he planned to form his pro- 
jected Apology for Christianity, by which 
he hoped to convert his friends to the truths 
he accepted. The plan which Pascal had 
in mind for his Apology was, first, to dis- 
cuss man and his misery apart from faith 
in God. Then, secondly, he intended to 
write about man with God. In this second 
section he intended to lead his reader to the 
Bible and in that book to conduct him to 
Jesus Christ as only savior. Dr. Stewart 
follows this arrangement. In all, he brings 
together 677 fragments. The reader will 
find these of very uneven value. Some are 
vivid, striking thoughts. Others are misin- 
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formed or badly informed judgments, his- 
torically and theologically indefensible. Yet 
all are written beautifully and most have 
value. One finds here the famous “Wager” 
(223) and the description of man as stand- 
ing between two infinities (43). Brief jot- 
tings abound, of which the following are 
examples: 

“The last act is stained with blood 
however gay the rest of the piece: a hand- 
ful of dust on the head, and that is the 
end.” (317) 

“Between us and heaven or hell there is 
only one life, and that is the most fragile 
thing in the world.” (310) 

“The heart has its own reasons which 
Reason does not know.” (626) 

“Two excesses: reason excluded, only 
reason allowed.” (661) 

A second collection of Pensées is brought 
together into what the translator calls Ad- 
versaria, These, too, bear on many sub- 
jects and are arranged according to the 
dates of the writings for which they appear 
to be the notes. They are divided into ten 
sections, each of which contains the notes 
for one of Pascal’s works. In all these 
make up 279 sub-sections. Notes covering 
both of the main sections of the book com- 
plete the work. 

The translator of this book has made 
available in this volume the edition of the 
Pensées which will become standard. Its 
bi-lingual form will be especially appreci- 
ated. The left page contains the French; 
the right the English translation. This ar- 
rangement will be found of very great value 
to the serious student of Pascal and even 
to the casual reader. Dr. Stewart, a noted 
Pascal authority, is able as a theologian to 
handle competently the theological ideas 
and, as a French scholar, has complete 
command of the language and presents 
therefore a thoroughly dependable transla- 
tion. 

This is a volume which all lovers of 
Pascal will treasure and which even the 


passing reader will find to be of great value. 
It can be recommended most highly. 

J. Catvin KEENE 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Introduction to the Devout Life. By St. 
Francis de Sales. Translated and edited 
by John K. Ryan. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. 256 pages. $3.00. 


There is no end to writing of devotional 
books. The demand is constant and the 
supply is continuous. In fact the present 
output is probably the largest in all history. 
The sad part of this story is that the bulk 
of this devotional material is but watered- 
down statements of « handful of priceless 
classics. Some people seem to need pre- 
digested spiritual food; others are quite un- 
dernourished on a pablum devotional read- 
ing diet, and ought to press on to those 
classics which never wear out. In A.D. 
1609 Frances de Sales, Bishop of Geneva, 
wrote this book, which must be considered 
among the half dozen best devotional guides 
of all time. 

Some of the best of such books are writ- 
ten for the professional or for cloistered 
souls. Frances de Sales, like Fenelon, wrote 
for people in the world. And what is more 
important, he wrote out of a wide and deep 
experience in the office of spiritual director. 
This is necessary to point out, because most 
of our Protestant ministers in these times 
are pulpit preachers, and if they are inter- 
ested in individual assistance it is mainly 
as psychological counselors. Wise spiritual 
guidance is hard to find. Thus, Frances de 
Sales has something to say to both the 
spiritual leader and the beginner. 

Introduction to the Devout Life is first 
concerned with a method of meditation, a 
simple (not easy) method and perhaps the 
sanest ever devised. It is concerned for the 
rest with the problems, temptation of the 
life of prayer, and, not least, with the re- 
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lating of devotions to daily activity. It is 
a book for beginners and yet it is somehow 
a book that brings beginners and saints to 
a common ground. 

I can remember that a few years ago this 
book was not easily to be had. We are 
fortunate that several editions are now 
available. The Harper’s issue has much to 
recommend it in translation and typog- 
raphy. 

Gripert KILpAck 
Pendle Hill 
Wallingford, Pa. 


The Supreme Identity. An Essay on Ori- 
ental Metaphysic and the Christian Reli- 
gion. By Alan W. Watts. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1950. 204 pages. $3.00. 


Readers who have followed Alan Watts’ 
pioneering explorations of the implications 
of Oriental wisdom for the West will find 
great interest in this more philosophical elu- 
cidation of his favorite theme of the non- 
dual, all-embracing character of Reality or 
the Infinite. He shows here how the In- 
finite is not opposed to the finite, but pro- 
duces and embraces it. Therefore Reality 
is not something separate or withdrawn 
from daily experience, but includes it. 

Particularly stimulating is the discussion 
of the relevance of this vision for western 
culture, which Watts maintains is collapsing 
because of our failure to accept finiteness 
and limitations. We insist upon identify- 
ing ourselves with our finite, time-bound 
ego, not realizing that our true being or 
consciousness is identical with the ground 
of the whole universe (the “Supreme Iden- 
tity”). Hence both medieval and modern 
man in the West have tried to “play God”: 
medieval man by attempting to transcend 
his finite humanity; modern man by seek- 
ing to achieve Godlike mastery over nature. 
The root of evil, as of our sense of guilt 
and insecurity, Watts finds in this basic re- 
fusal to live with our human limitations: 


Paradoxically, it is only through the reali- 
zation of the Supreme Identity that man 
really accepts his own finitude. So long 
as man identifies himself with the ego he 
is trying to be God. It is only when he 
knows that his centre of being is the in- 
finite that he is really free to be man, for 
we have seen that it is in the very nature 
of the infinite to accept, include, and 
abandon itself to the finite. This is the 
reason why the most spiritual people are 

the most human people. . . . (p. 128) 
He shows persuasively how what seems evil 
from our finite, temporal standpoint is, from 
the perspective of eternity, a necessary part 
of the manifestation of an infinite harmony. 

In principle the infinite is life and being, 

but finite life and being cannot be mani- 

fested without death and non-being. .. . 

In principle the infinite is light and good- 

ness, but finite light and goodness cannot 

be manifested without darkness and evil. 

(pp. 114-5) 

This “Oriental” viewpoint is supported by 
quotations from the Christian tradition, the 
whole discussion reflecting considerable de- 
velopment in the author’s thinking since 
Behold the Spirit. 

In the current study, these and many 
other insights are set in the new framework 
of an attempt to distinguish between “meta- 
physics” and “religion.” By “metaphysics” 
Watts means direct experiential knowledge 
of the universal, infinite Reality, which is 
apprehended by, or reflected in, the uni- 
versal knowing subject or “Self” in man. 
By “religion” he means the “analogical” 
projection of these ultimate truths in sym- 
bolic and dogmatic form. It is difficult not 
to suspect that this distinction is primarily 
a new weapon in Watts’ continuing struggle 
to incorporate Oriental truths into the 
Christian tradition. Is it not drawing an 
arbitrary line to insist, for example, that 
the Sages of the Upanishads and Laotzu 
had nothing to do with religion? Is this, 
or is it not, equivalent to saying that the 
mystics of all traditions have experienced 
the same oneness of the inner ground of 
their being with the Ground of the Uni- 
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verse? If so, why is it necessary to call 
this “metaphysics” rather than mystical ex- 
perience or realization? 

Although there is valuable clarification in 
the closely reasoned philosophical chapters, 
the final section on “The Way of Realiza- 
tion” seems more alive with the lilt and 
poetic illustration which have made Watts’ 
earlier books almost devotional reading for 
many students of Eastern religion. Per- 


haps his special gift lies more in the com- 
munication of spiritual insights than in 
elaboration of metaphysical assumptions. 
TERESINA HAVENS 
University of Southern California 


Journal in the Night. By Theodor Haecker. 
Edited, translated by Alexander Dru. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1949. xlvi 
+ 222 pages. $3.50. 


Out of the German chaos of the last 
twenty years few, indeed, very few, voices 
have risen to speak to modern man in a 
lasting and spiritually authentic language. 
Haecker’s Journal in the Night is one of 
these. As Alexander Dru’s masterful in- 
troduction suggests, he lived in the dimen- 
sion of wholeness that views God’s totality 
as a “subjective” truth in the Kierkegaar- 
dian sense and rises above the much- 
vaunted objectivity of the German philo- 
sophical tradition. Thinking, divining, 
knowing and believing are fusing themselves 
in a oneness of search for God’s will. 
Haecker’s ministry of thinking and writing 
represent such a union of philosophy and 
mysticism. That he, the early enthusiast 
for Kierkegaard, became a Catholic gives 
his literary mission a piquant touch. His 
style, and of course his thinking, remained 
strongly influenced by the Lutheran fore- 
father of existentialist thought, and Haeck- 
er’s position within German Catholicism re- 
mained all his life, and still is, that of a 
somewhat eccentric or even suspect littera- 
teur of whom official Catholicism has not 


yet taken the notice it is bound to give 
him in the future. The tragic loneliness in 
which he died in November, 1944, is to 
some degree still his fate at this moment. 
The German editor of his Journal, Hein- 
rich Wild, mentions that “no official insti- 
tution” paid any attention to him and when 
he repeats this by adding, “not a single 
one,” we may safely take this to be a hint 
at the Catholic authorities. 

But the reader of this Journal will soon 
see that Haecker is a Catholic dogmatist 
par excellence in spite of his being critical 
of the hierarchy. The rare documentary 
power of these journal entries lies, however, 
in their being a witness against the political 
powers of this world, especially the Hit- 
lerism that persecuted and drove him into 
hiding and writing these precious pages 
under constant danger for his freedom and 
life. No political enemy of totalitarianism 
has ever pronounced more authentic and 
concise judgments upon man’s revolt 
against God than those which Haecker’s 
aphorisms contain. Haecker senses his na- 
tionality in every fiber of his being, but he 
suffers from it severely and survived only 
because his faith and sincere humility made 
him see the apocalyptic meaning of his ex- 
periences under Hitler. Christianity was to 
him, indeed, the polemical religion which 
Kierkegaard wanted it to be. He lived in 
opposition, but he let God’s voice be the 
judge. That his predictions about the na- 
ture of the coming Nazi defeat proved to 
be prophetic will not surprise anyone who 
realizes that he lived, thought, and felt 
every moment sub specia aeternitatis. God 
was visibly at work for him who wanted 
to have eyes to see and ears to hear al- 
though it was more convenient not to do 
either. 

There is no use trying to quote from this 
rich book. Every page yields inspiration 
and that peace of mind that none of our 
current schools of psychological massage 
can produce without the prophetic faith 
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that accepts unpeace and disturbance. There 
are dozens of passages radiating the power 
of a great prayer; others separate with a 
sharp blade truth and falsehood in conven- 
tional thinking. Many of these aphorisms 
suggest broad new avenues to truth which 
the teacher and preacher might like to 
follow in his work. 

The translation is that of a perceptive 
and sensitive thinker; the few explanatory 
footnotes added to the German text are 
helpful and accurate. This edition has been 
supplied with consecutive numbers for each 
aphorism which the German original does 
not contain. The publication of this vol- 
ume in England and America will prove 
to be a real enrichment to the English- 
speaking world. Haecker’s Journal is a 
document of lasting value in our Western 
history of the spirit. 

WILL1AM HusBEeNn 
George School 


Religion and the Cure of Souls in Jung’s 
Psychology. By Hans Schaer. Trans- 
lated by R. F. C. Hull. New York: Pan- 
theon Books, Inc., 1950. 220 pages. $3.50. 


This is a significant book if for no other 
reason than that the author is a Protestant 
theologian and pastor and at the same time 
a student of Jungian analytical psychology. 
Dr. Schaer has put together in one volume 
and in considerable detail the main features 
of Jung’s view of the human psyche. The 
author finds that Jung’s psychology is more 
generally accepted by the Catholic priest- 
hood than by the Protestant clergy, who 
oddly enough are better acquainted with 
Freudian theory although it rejects religion 
as such. Jung’s view of the psyche is a re- 
ligious view, although he is by training a 
physician and scientist. Although Jung has 
written only one small book on religion 
proper, Psychology and Religion, nearly 
everything he has published has had to do 
with religion to a greater or lesser degree. 


The theologian who becomes absorbed in 
Jung will be astonished at the comprehen- 
sive knowledge which Jung possesses both 
of Christianity and of religions outside it. 

The first chapter deals with Elements of 
Jungian Psychology. In this section the 
translator’s decision always to render the 
German word Seele as soul makes for 
lessened clarity in those places where the 
word psyche seems to be called for by the 
context. Jung’s great contribution is his 
concept of the collective unconscious which 
is common to the human psyche everywhere 
and throughout history, and which has a 
suprapersonal character. From the collec- 
tive unconscious, by means of dreams and 
phantasies, images or archetypes emerge 
into consciousness which behave with an 
apparent purposefulness in guiding a man 
toward integration and wholeness. The 
archetype of Deity in the human psyche 
Jung has termed the Self. It dethrones 
the ego and becomes the new center of 
being, under the influence of which both the 
conscious and unconscious parts of the 
psyche play their inter-related and com- 
pensatory roles. 

The chapters entitled Psychic Bases of 
Religion and Religion as a Psychic Func- 
tion elaborate further Jung’s idea that the 
unconscious is the seat of the religious func- 
tion, a view quite at variance with the tra- 
ditional one that religion is bound up with 
mind and spirit. For Jung, revelation is 
a continuing reality and he places the inner 
voice in the unconscious. Myths are pro- 
jections of the unconscious. Theologians 
will be interested in Jung’s explanation for 
the phenomenon of conversion, and they 
will appreciate Jung’s emphasis on the im- 
portance and significance of symbols. 

The two remaining chapters are called 
Man and Religion and Jung’s Significance 
in the Religious Situation of Today. They 
are rich with quotations from Jung’s writ- 
ings and many of the topics will challenge 
religious thinkers, e.g., the role of evil in 
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the universe, the origin of asceticism and 
repression of sex in Christianity. Material 
describing the process of individuation or 
the road to rebirth, is the most important 
contribution of these later chapters. Living 
religion, according to Jung, is an experience 
of the muminous, has an absolute quality, 
and involves the whole personality. The 
various creeds are codified and dogmatized 
forms of original religious experience. The 
living experience of God comes to few be- 
cause it is devastating and fearful, and in 
any case it cannot be compelled. Most of 
us borrow our God-image and a formula- 
tion about it from those who have had a 
personal experience. Thus we have a solu- 
tion, but we must remain exempt from a 
religious experience of our own with all its 
perils. Where the experience of traditional 
religion is a living experience, Jung encour- 
ages it as important and basic to every 
level of the personality. Forcing anyone 
to submit to symbols and dogmas which 
have lost their living reality results only 
in bogus spirituality. For those who cannot 
in truth and integrity keep to the old paths, 
the way of individuation remains. Jung 
thinks that the Protestant stripped bare of 
traditional symbols can have this experi- 
ence of rebirth, if his need drives him to it. 
Only from primordial experience can true 
faith come again. 


In the concluding words of the book, 
“time alone will show whether this attempt 
on the part of science to get closer to the 
nature of religion will lead to an inner re- 
construction, or to further undermining of 
it. However that may be, all those who 
are concerned with religion must take ac- 
count of Jung’s work.” 

MrriaM E. BralLey 
Baltimore, Md. 


What Would You Do? By Daniel Johnson 
Fleming. New York: Friendship Press, 
1949. 183 pages. $2.25. 


This book is a valuable addition to our 
missionary literature. The general reader 
will find it easy and interesting to read, 
yet at the same time highly informative on 
the problem-situations which arise for the 
missionary and his co-workers abroad. The 
missionary reader will find the volume both 
comforting and helpful; comforting as he 
realizes how many of his problems are 
shared by others, and helpful as he learns 
how others have handled them. The can- 
didate preparing for missionary service will 
do well to read this book for the advance 
awareness he will get of the necessity to 
appreciate the viewpoint of the nationals, 
and at the same time for the better idea 
he will receive of the kind of preparation 
needed. 

In the opening chapter Dr. Fleming states 
his own reasons for this study: first, to 
widen the range of our ethical concern; sec- 
ond, to stress the importance of the ethical 
aspects of Christianity’s world work; and 
third (relatively minor), to consider types 
of ethical problems that are peculiar to cer- 
tain areas. 

The next chapter, the longest in the book, 
treats of marriage customs. The American 
reader is familiar with a considerable di- 
versity of these in his own country arising 
from the variety of nations which have 
contributed to the personnel of the Repub- 
lic. There is also variation of State Laws 
on the subject. But the problems in Amer- 
ica are simple when compared with those 
discussed in this chapter. Polygamy, child 
marriage, childhood betrothals, etc., in the 
Far East, in India, in Africa, and the situa- 
tions arising when individuals or groups en- 
tangled in such practices seek the Christian 
way are presented in sufficient number to 
convince us “that questions of extraordi- 
nary delicacy arise when Western Chris- 
tian standards of marriage are introduced 
into other cultures.” 

In further chapters problems are de- 
scribed which missionaries and the young 
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churches in China, Korea, and Japan had 
to face during the period of Japanese as- 
cendancy. Special problems of war-time 
are also discussed. 

The short chapter on population prob- 
lems is particularly interesting, especially 
at this time. Half of the world’s people 
are to be found in China, India, and the 
lands immediately to their east and south; 
and at present rates of increase these lands 
will double their numbers in fifty more 
years. The economic tensions involved will 
have much influence on the question of in- 
ternational peace and contentment. What 
can Missions do to help? 

For the future of the Christian church 
the last four (of the seventeen) chapters 
have great importance. The increasing in- 
dependence being given to the younger 
churches is bound to be “accompanied by 
a variation from the standards brought to 
them from the West.” Will they develop 
distinctive theologies of their own? The 
problems for an ecumenical church are all 
the greater because of the variety of “Con- 
fessions” that have been taken to the Mis- 
sion Field. The determination of the 
younger churches to cast aside the Western 
diversities of teaching and to achieve 
greater unity among themselves is one of 
the greatest factors responsible for recent 
ecumenical progress. 

A. C. WATTERS 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


The Mahatma and the Missionary. Select- 
ed Writings. Mohandas K. Gandhi. By 
Clifford Manshardt. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1949. 140 pages. 
$2.00. 


This small volume consists of selections 
from the writings of Mr. Gandhi on the 
subject of Christian missions in India. It 
is a handy compendium of the material on 
the subject indicated and will save the in- 


terested reader searching out the portions 
of Mr. Gandhi’s voluminous writings. 
Many of these passages are taken from pe- 
riodicals which are not readily accessible 
to the average Christian. Obviously this 
book does not add anything to the knowl- 
edge of the informed student on the subject. 

The book contains extensive reference 
notes. 

James Cannon III 

Divinity School 
Duke University 


Toward a Reborn Church: a Review and 
Forecast of the Ecumenical Movement. 
By Walter M. Horton. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1949. 122 pages. $1.50. 


This book on the ecumenical movement 
by Dr. Walter M. Horton of the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology is the second 
series of lectures on the William Henry 
Hoover Lectureship on Christian Unity. 

Dr. Horton describes three methods of 
ecumenical approach: (1) The Edinburgh 
approach through cooperation in evange- 
lism; (2) the Stockholm approach through 
federation for social action; and (3) the 
Lausanne approach through rethinking our 
diverse church traditions. He believes that 
the ecumenical approach is no longer push- 
ing out like Abraham “in quest of some- 
thing discernible only in faith.” Nor is it 
wandering in the wilderness. Rather, it has 
begun to move into the promised land 
which its Moses (William Temple) saw in 
the distance. The ecumenical movement 
“has really got somewhere” since Amster- 
dam. 

As to the prospects for the World Coun- 
cil of Churches beyond Amsterdam, Horton 
sets forth very clearly the problems con- 
fronted by the Council after its new status 
was achieved at Amsterdam. Some feared 
that when the Council moved from a pro- 
visional into an established status that it 
might become a super-Church. However, 
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the General Secretary, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, 
is certainly not papistic, nor is the World 
Council in Geneva a Protestant Vatican! 
A more imminent danger to the Council 
may be “internal power political” within 
the framework of the Council, because 
some church constituencies want the Coun- 
cil to be “maximal” in power and others 
wish it to be “minimal.” Dr. Horton hopes 
that the World Council will eventually be- 
come a maximal ecumenical church exer- 
cising genuine ecclesiastical functions and 
establishing complete pulpit and altar fel- 
lowship, but he wants the Council to be 
minimal in the authority it exercises over 
its members. Church authority should be 
“ministerial not magisterial.” Such a world 
church, according to Horton, could have 
bishops and presbyters—and even a pope— 
if they acted as servus servorum. 

Horton thinks that the unity of the 
church will be realized gradually and slow- 
ly. The South India union is good, but 
it cannot be made a pattern for unions 
everywhere. We shall need organic mergers 
between churches which are of the same 
creed, polity, and tradition, and we shall 
also need some federal unions of churches. 
Continuous collaboration of the churches 
will bring them (including the Lutheran 
and the Protestant Episcopal) closer to- 
gether. 

The closing chapters sound a ringing 
challenge by stating that there can be no 
real reunion till the churches die and are 
reborn. We are passing through a time 
of troubles and only a reborn church which 
is literally a “piece of God’s New Order” 
has the power to restore order to a world 
so deeply disordered as ours. Neither a 
“worldly church” nor a “wholly other- 
worldly church” has any such power. 
Horton sees signs of revival in the church 
everywhere, and sets forth a plan for the 
establishing of “hypothetical” centers to 
provide for the channeling of this renewal 
in evangelism, missions, faith and order, 


life and work. But to really be the church, 
the churches must die with Christ in hand- 
to-hand encounter with the Prince of this 
world, that they may afterward reign with 
him over conquered principalities and pow- 
ers. “Till the Church is reborn, its unity 
is only in parts and portions.” 

This is an excellent little volume to com- 
mend to ministers and intelligent laity. It 
is also a friendly and prophetic description 
of the ecumenical movement by one who 
knows it from the inside, who believes in 
it, who clearly points out its dangers and 
who sets forth the conditions of its true 
future. 

E. G. HomricHAUSEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


Voice and Diction. By Victor Fields and 
James F. Bender. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1950. 368 pages. $4.00. 


Neither the title nor the table of con- 
tents of this book reveals the wide range 
of its subject matter. It purports to be a 
reference manual and text for teachers and 
classes in public speech and reading, and it 
deals with all aspects of this subject. For 
teachers who wish to depend on a single 
text in the pupil’s hands, this volume offers 
help in all of the fundamentals to be mas- 
tered. 

A bulk of its space is given to drill ma- 
terial, corrective exercises, selections for 
reading, and the like, so that a student 
working alone will find it a valuable self- 
teaching guide. The authors have selected 
these exercises and practice materials from 
the resources they have used during twenty- 
two years of clinical and classroom experi- 
ence in this field. Currently, Professor 
Fields is on the faculty of the College of 
the City of New York and Professor Bender 
is connected with the National Institute for 
Human Relations. 

The introductory chapter recommends 
that the student hear and evaluate his own 
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recorded voice, learning to recognize the 
various defects he needs to master. The 
basic principles proposed for a speech- 
training program are (1) breathing affects 
voice production; (2) voice production in- 
fluences the articulation of basic speech pat- 
terns; (3) articulation and hearing in- 
fluence the intelligibility of words; and (4) 
word study influences the oral interpreta- 
tion and communication of ideas. 

A basic chapter is given to the psycho- 
logical and physiological factors of good 
breathing, its relation to correct posture, 
and the function of relaxation. Another 
basic chapter is devoted to voice production. 
The student is encouraged to listen atten- 
tively to the speech of other persons in pub- 
lic address and in ordinary conversation, 
so that from recognizing the speech sounds 
of others he may learn to detect irregulari- 
ties in his own phonation and articulation. 
Pitch, volume, projection, and resonance 
are treated in this chapter. 

Then follow two chapters on the forma- 
tion of the various consonants and vowels, 
with suggested gymnastics for strengthening 
the action of tongue, lips, and palate, and 
corrective exercises for all of the different 
sounds. In the chapter that follows, the 
student is given an equally rigorous disci- 
pline of the sense of hearing which the au- 
thors treat as a highly important factor in 
good speech. For this purpose a series of 
exercises are offered to increase the hearing 
radius, the auditory memory span, and the 
capacity to differentiate between sounds. 
The major portion of the chapter is given 
to exercises in ear-training based on the 
International Phonetic Alphabet—exercises 
adapted from the authors’ previous work, 
Phonetic Readings in American Speech. 

The chapter on pronunciation gives more 
than it promises. Besides some exercises 
and warnings against pronunciation pitfalls, 
there is a word study of similar pronuncia- 
tions with different meanings, a study of 
the relation of pronunciation to word func- 


tion or meaning, and guidance in building 
a speaking vocabulary. 

A teacher should find the final chapter 
on “Oral Reading” exceedingly useful, even 
if he had no other part of the book. It 
advocates a conversational style in reading, 
in order to simulate impromptu speech in 
all respects except for the preparation of 
the subject matter. The authors also sug- 
gest paraphrasing of a passage, when pre- 
paring to read it, in order to get at the core 
of meaning and thus be able to convey the 
thought when reading. The contributions 
to clear interpretation made by modulation, 
rate, pause, stress, and inflection or pitch 
are considered in detail, and helpful exer- 
cises are provided for discipline in each of 
these areas. A helpful distinction is drawn 
between assertive, antithetic, climactic, and 
vanishing stress, and of course the function 
of emotional tone in clear interpretation is 
pointed out. 

However content a teacher of speech and 
reading may be with his present techniques 
and available resources, he can hardly afford 
to dismiss this new aid without careful 
scrutiny. It may give him that something 
more which all but the complacent teach- 
ers know they need. 

A. N. SAyres 
The Theological Seminary of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church 


Best Sermons. By G. Paul Butler. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 325 
pages. $3.00. 


After two years the 1949-50 edition of 
Best Sermons is back. It is a welcome edi- 
tion both to the minister and the layman. 
The sermons are arranged according to sub- 
ject matter which covers a number of areas. 
It deals with topics relative to everyday 
religion and living. The contents of the 
sermons show a desire on the part of the 
minister to help the world find the way to 
peace and victorious living. 
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Although this volume by no means rep- 
resents a complete anthology of the best 
preaching done within the past two years, 
it is a good attempt. The editor of the 
book, G. Paul Butler, at present religious 
editor and book reviewer for a New York 
newspaper, along with his advisory com- 
mittee, composed of Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish clergymen, has examined 6,585 
sermons and selected the 52 that they con- 
sidered the “best.” The sermons are ar- 
ranged according to 26 general topics, be- 
ginning with adoration and ending with one 
on worship and one on work. In between 
are sermons for special occasions like Good 
Friday, Easter, Bible Sunday. There are 
sermons which relate to religious conduct in 
every area of living—The Christian life, 
labor problems, racial understanding, serv- 
ice, and education. There are sermons 
which when read by the layman will bring 
about a greater desire to live a Christlike 
life. There are four sermons on Faith, one 
on Forgiveness. A helpful sermon by the 
great preacher, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
entitled, “Stop Fuming and Fretting: Get 
Peaceful,” might be inspiring to many of 
our leaders. The nine sermons under “The 
Christian Life” will not only provide abun- 
dant material for thought but will provide 
insight into the several problems confront- 
ing both layman and minister. 

The four sermons under religion and the- 
ology will be useful in making several ques- 
tions clear. The scope of the subjects cov- 
ered will make the book practical for all 
who enjoy reading sermons. Preceding 
each sermon is a short but comprehensive 
biographical sketch of the writer which will 
prove informative as well as challengim in 
several instances. 

The author has included in this fourth 
anthology the work of a number of min- 
isters whose sermons had not appeared in 
the preceding three volumes. Some per- 
sons have been included again by the com- 
mittee because they constantly preach well 


and are numbered among the great preach- 
ers of today. Their sermons will be hap- 
pily read by many. Others are young men 
who are not well known but their ability 
to preach will no doubt make them the 
pulpit masters of tomorrow. The appear- 
ance of their works will be encouraging to 
them as well as to other young ministers. 
This volume will provide a number of hours 
of instructive as well as thought-provoking 
reading and will be helpful to all who open 
its pages. 

L. VENCHAEL BootH 
First Baptist Church 
Gary, Indiana 


Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette. By Nolan 
B. Harmon. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 200 
pages and appendices and index. $2.50. 


Through all phases of his sacred office a 
parish minister is dealing as a man with 
other men and women, in God’s behalf. 
The pastorate is a system of personal rela- 
tions. Upon the quality of these relations 
will depend the effectiveness of a man’s 
ministry. And it is he who by his bearing 
will chiefly determine that quality. Hence 
he must be thoughtful in minor matters as 
well as in major. A minister who does not 
habitually pay attention to details of his 
general deportment and of his grooming, 
as a sign of respect for others, has over- 
looked the fact that to be thoughtful in 
such items is what we mean by being con- 
siderate, which is surely basic to Christian 
character. And he has probably forgotten 
that wise saw, “Many a mickle makes a 
muckle.” Many little negligences will add 
up to a great failure in human relations. 

To be sure, general rules cannot be laid 
down for uniform observance. Circum- 
stances, especially accidents of geography 
and corresponding folkways, do in some 
measure alter cases. Yet by the standard 
of his own community a minister must be 
a gentleman. In modern speech, a gentle- 
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man means a man of cultivated taste. There 
is more than one kind of good taste; but 
there is not likely to be any bad taste when 
the delicacies of social bearing and conduct 
have been pondered, instead of being dis- 
missed as too trivial for study. 

It is mainly within areas of ministerial 
taste that Dr. Harmon operates in this 
book, with excursions into the border coun- 
try of vocational ethics just beyond them. 
He might well have done so in his own 
name. But he has modestly moulded and 
buttressed his own excellent judgment by 
consulting many clerical manuals of sundry 
denominations. He has further counselled 
with more than eighty influential ministers 
now living. : 

The result is an extraordinarily interesting 
and instructive practical treatise. Here are 
brought to our attention all the items which 
it is fatally easy to omit from our consid- 
eration, as to how a minister should dress, 
how he should conduct worship, what part 
he should take in community affairs, how he 
should deal with other ministers, and the 
like. Most of the opinions advanced will 
carry conviction to all readers. And in 
cases not quite so clear every opinion ad- 
vanced will start every reader thinking, 
to work out clearly his own conviction. 

We older ministers may have a doleful 
time checking up on our own blunders and 
slips in the harsh light which Dr. Harmon 
sheds on pastoral delinquencies. But we 
shall be consoled by our confidence that 
younger ministers who inwardly digest this 
book will be better men than we are, and 
more effectual in Christ’s behalf. Though 
it is too strong a statement to say simply 
that “manners makyth man,” yet a parish 
minister must be a man of good manners as 
well as of good morals if he is to discharge 
persuasively his functions as prophet and 
priest within that system of personal rela- 
tions which is our sacred office. 

RussELt Henry STAFFORD 
The Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Personalities in Social Reform. By G. 
Bromley Oxnam. New York City: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 174 pages. 
$2.00. 


I must confess that a book of 175 pages 
with biographical sketches of five or six 
very outstanding personalities interested me 
little when I saw it in a bookstore, even 
though I am fond of the author. I really 
do not like a sort of “Reader’s Digest” 
treatment of great lives. Since I was asked 
to review the book I read it, and now am 
most thankful that I was led to review 
this book. There is one chapter which for 
me is worth the price of the book, and that 
is the one on David E. Lilienthal—“The 
Administrator as Social Reformer.” Bishop 
Oxnam has done us all a grand service in 
learning to know Lilienthal so intimately, 
and then interpreting him to us so elo- 
quently. When the author writes of him, 
“This administrator caused words to un- 
bend,” I respond, So did the author in 
telling the story of this really great Amer- 
ican. Bishop Oxnam states that he does 
net know the source of Lilienthal’s faith in 
democracy. It may have come from the 
prophets, from Jesus, from his study of 
Jefferson or Lincoln, or from all of them. 
But the Bishop is sure of this—Lilienthal’s 
faith in democracy “consumes him.” The 
twenty-eight pages on this personality is 
sufficient reason for me to suggest or even 
urge you to get the book. 

A second chapter, which is the first in 
the book, was of especial interest to me, 
next to the third, which deals with Lilien- 
thal. Bishop Oxnam makes the two schol- 
ars,@Sidney and Beatrice Webb, and their 
contribution to social reform stand out in a 
new light for me. This great pair who 
“lived together in perfect partnership for 
fifty-one years, are chiefly responsible for 
the social reform that marks the passing 
of Britain from a capitalist empire to a 
socialist commonwealth.” That makes 
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them particularly of current interest to all 
of us. 

The author deals also in dynamic fashion 
with three other very rich lives—Walter 
Rauschenbusch, Mohandas Gandhi and Al- 
bert Schweitzer. These are household names 
to all of us. But I must admit the manner 
in which the author treats them is in- 
triguing. 

The book contains five chapters, each 
dealing with a different personality, and yet 
the book is a unified whole because the 
author is discussing social reform—social 
reform by a scholar, a minister, an admin- 
istrator, a saint and a missionary. I would 
like to suggest this for the reading list of 
all who are open-minded, concerned, and 
who are trying to understand the revolu- 
tionary period in which we live. 

FREDERICK E. REIsSsIc 
Washington Federation of Churches 


Book Notes 


Ancient Israel: Its Story and Meaning. By 
Heber C. Snell, Salt Lake City: Steven 
and Wallis, Inc., 1948. 302 pages. 


A simply written account of the history 
and literature of the Old Testament, in- 
tended for students. It is divided into 28 
chapters, each with its set of questions and 
suggested readings. 


The Book of Isaiah. Volume 1. By Julius 
A. Bewer. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. 98 pages. $ .75. 


This is the third issue in Harper’s Anno- 
tated Bible Series. A small pamphlet, yet 
very useful for special study of the First 
Isaiah. Dates, many footnotes, and sug- 
gested alternate translations. 


The Jesus of History. T. R. Glover. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 190 


pages. $2.00. 


A reprint of Glover’s famous study of 
Jesus, first printed in 1916. It is still well 
worth reading. 


Saints Without Halos. By Alvin E. Mar- 
gary. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1951. 176 pages. $2.00. 


A sympathetic, human study of some of 
the lesser-known figures in the New Testa- 
ment. Useful for sermonic materials. 


Render Unto God. By J. Spencer Ken- 
nard, Jr. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. 148 pages. $3.00. 


A careful study of the New Testament 
account of Jesus’ statement concerning the 
tribute money. Attempts to demonstrate 
that he did not endorse the payment of the 
tribute. Many excellent references, and 
photographs of Roman coins. 


The Cambridge Platform of 1648. Ter- 
centenary Commemoration. By Henry 
Wilder Foote, editor. Boston: The Pil- 
grim and Beacon Presses, 1949. 119 
pages. 

This is an account in pamphlet form of 
the tercentenary commemoration of the 
forming of the Cambridge Platform in 1648, 
held in Cambridge, Mass., in 1948. It con- 
tains the lectures of the participating speak- 
ers. The student of American church his- 
tory will find it of value. 


A Bibliography of the Pioneers of the So- 
cinian-Unitarian Movement in Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Holland. Com- 
piled by Earl Morse Wilbur. Rome: 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1950. 
85 pages. $1.50. 


A very useful pamphlet for students of 
church history which carries a list of books 
available in the United States and Europe 
concerned with the Socinians and Unita- 
rians. 
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The Lion and the Lamb. By Gerald Ken- 
nedy. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1950. 233 pages. $2.50. 


Bishop Kennedy of the Methodist Church 
writes a book in which he brings before his 
readers the paradoxes of the Christian faith. 
He discusses such paradoxes as weakness 
and strength, necessity and freedom, spir- 
itual and material—21 of them in all. 


Parson’s Sampler. By James W. Kennedy. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 1948. 230 
pages. $2.50. 


A very useful book for ministers which 
discusses how the pastor can make more 
effective use of his voice and his pen. The 
author offers sermon suggestions, stories, 
essays, poetry, and adds helpful comments 
for the radio preacher. 


The I Ching, or Book of Changes. The 
Richard Wilhelm Translation. Rendered 
into English by Cary F. Baynes. New 
York: Pantheon Press, 1950. Two vol- 
umes, 771 pages. $7.50. 


A beautifully printed set giving the Eng- 
lish rendering of Wilhelm’s famous trans- 
lation of one of the world’s great books. 
The Book of Changes is one of the Five 
Classics of Confucianism. Its origins go 
back at least 3,000 years. Originally it was 
a book of oracles. Then it became a book 
of ethics and metaphysics, in which form 
it comes down to us today. Carl Jung 
writes an introduction. Instructions are 
provided for using the oracle. A most 
valuable contribution to the field of world 
religions. 


The Illusion of Immortality. By Corliss 
Lamont. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1950. 316 pages. $3.95. 


The first edition of this well-known vol- 
ume appeared in 1935. In this second edi- 
tion the author has revised and rewritten 


much of the work. It contains one of the 
most competent and persuasive statements 
against the belief in immortality. Its 
writer thinks man can live his life better 
without this belief than with it. Everyone 
who accepts the doctrine of immortality 
should have read this work. 


A Promise to Keep. By James D. Smart. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1949. 224 pages. $2.50. 


A book of Bible stories suited for children 
between 9 and 12. It is to be recommended 
especially for its very many beautiful col- 
ored and black-and-white illustrations. 


Princeton Pamphlets. Princeton: Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 1950. 


Pascal’s Short Life of Christ. Translated 
by Emile Cailliet and John C. Blanke- 
nagel. 39 pages. $ .75. 


Few Americans are familiar with this un- 
finished life of Christ, written presumably 
shortly after Pascal’s conversion experience. 
It will be welcomed by Pascal scholars. 


Johann Georg Hamann, an Existentialist. 
By Walter Lowrie. 44 pages. $ .75. 


This is a very important study for the 
theologian who is interested in Kirkegaard, 
for it is perhaps the first treatment in Eng- 
lish of the man who most profoundly af- 
fected him. 


Pendle Hill Pamphlets. Wallingford, Pa.: 
Pendle Hill, 1950. 


Search. By 
$ 35. 
Aptly described as “a personal journey 

through chaos” this little pamphlet tells the 

story of a German girl from the first world 
war through the second, when she escaped 
to America. 


Ruth Domino. 40 pages. 
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Atomic Peace. By Harold C. Goddard. 31 
pages. $ .35. 
A discussion of a force that is more pow- 
erful than the atomic bomb. With a mem- 
oir of the author. 


Prophetic Ministry. By Howard H. Brin- 
ton. 28 pages. $ 35. 


Howard Brinton, director of Pendle Hill, 
gives in this pamphlet his Dudleian Lecture, 
delivered at Harvard in 1949. He discusses 
Quakerism as a prophetic ministry, compar- 
ing it to the altar-centered and sermon- 
centered worships of Catholicism and Prot- 
estantism. 


Worship. By John Woolman. 
$ .35. 


One of the little-known classics of reli- 
gion, this pamphlet will be one that its 
possessor will read and reread. Woolman 
writes in quiet sanity, speaking always in 
love. 


32 pages. 


Toward Pacifism. By Gunnar Sundberg. 

32 pages. $ .35. 

A young Swede writes personally and 
warmly of his becoming a convinced and 
committed pacifist. Others who find their 
minds dwelling on the same subject will be 
much helped by what he has to say. 


The Power of Truth. By Herrymon 
Maurer. 32 pages. $ .35. 


The author writes a powerful statement 
on the tendency of our world toward self- 
destruction and the neglected power of 
truth, which is “a force vaster than weap- 
ons, more compelling than fame or fear.” 


A Saint at Work. By Amiya Chakravarthy. 
Philadelphia: The Young Friends Move- 
ment, 1515 Cherry Street, 1950. 50 pages. 
$ .25. 


Personal friend of Mr. Gandhi and secre- 
tary to Mr. Tagore, the author writes a 
brief but authoritative sketch of the life, 
work and message of Gandhiji. He is 
seen in this fine presentation to have been 
a more human and more inspiring figure 
than he is sometimes shown to be in other 
works. This was the 1950 William Penn 
lecture. 


So Sure of Life. By Violet Wood. New 
York: The Friendship Press, 1950. 186 
pages. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 


This is a fascinating story of the work 
of a missionary doctor, Robert F. Thomas, 
in Pittman Center, Tenn. A _ heartening 
account of faith and hard work. Fine il- 
lustrations by Oliver Grimley. 


Anti-Semite and Jew. By Jean-Paul Sar- 
tre. New York: Shocken Books, Inc., 
1948. 153 pages. $2.75. 


Sartre turns his attention to the problem 
of the Jew and anti-Semitism. He says 
that anti-Semitism is the product of men’s 
projection of their own fears and frustra- 
tions upon a minority group. Jews must 
choose the situation in which they find 
themselves—to be martyrs. They cannot 
choose otherwise. 


Drawing-Room Conversion. By Allan W. 
Eister. Durham, N. C.: Duke University 
Press, 1950. 236 pages. $3.50. 


An excellent sociological account of the 
Oxford Group Movement. The author 
shows complete familiarity with this reli- 
gious movement; its history, development, 
changes, experiences. No attempt is made 
to judge the Movement, although the au- 
thor may stress its “thrills” overly much. 
A very informative work. The bibliogra- 
phy of over 200 titles will be found useful. 
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HOOD THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


Livingstone College 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


Hood Theological Seminary, with Livingstone 
College, is a center of liberal and theological 
education. Courses of study leading to the 
B.D. degree, Certificate in Theol , and 
Graduate Certificate in Religious ucation 
are offered. Fall term begins Monday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1951. 
Address all inquiries to— 
THE DEAN OF HOOD THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Livingstone College 
Salisbury, N. C. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Founded (867 

A four-year college course is offered, 
“A’’ by the Southern 
ondary Schools and by tal 
ment of Education, leading to degrees of B.A. and be 
including pre-medical work and Teacher Training for 
State High Pr Rchool Teachers’ certificates. 

New Departments added in Reli Bdu- 
cation, Commerce, Music and Physical 
Education 
Thorough ‘Training. Hes ll Sertoenment, 


Co-educational Under bo en of of Brincore! Chureh 
Moderate Terms Opportunity for Seif 
For catalog and Scinesasitien ‘cant 
The Registrar 
8t. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 








SHAW UNIVERSITY 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A College of Christian Character 
and Culture 


College of Arts ‘and Sciences 
School of Religion 


W. R. Strassner 
Acting President 


Have You Seen and Read 
THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION? 


A  entan review of the problems faced by 
o and other minority groups in the 
Un ted States in particular and in the world 


in general. 
Subscription 
Subscription to the JOURNAL is $2.50 per 
year in the U. S. and possessions; $3.00 i 
foreign countries. Single copies $1. 00 “- the 
winter, —s, = and fall numbers; $2.00 for 
summer num 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO THE 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 
Published by 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Howard University, Washington 1, D. C. 











LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


Graduate School of Theology 
Leading to degree of S.T.B. 


Standard curriculum with strong 
faculty—Varied elective courses— 
Exceptional opportunity for practi- 
cal experience in both urban and 
rural areas. Scholarship aid to 
worthy students. 


Horace MANN Bonp 
President 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, CHESTER COUNTY 
PENNSYLVANIA 








The Maryland Baptist Center and 
School of Religion 


1434 McCulloh Street 
BALTIMORE 17, MD. 


Joun L. TittEy, Dean 
LAfayette 5350 


Operating under auspices of the 
United Baptist Missionary Convention 
of Maryland 
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A program of leadership education 
for church and community workers. 
A School of Religion 
for ministers. 











VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


A Class “A” College—Coeducational with a strong Graduate School 
of Religion. 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degrees in liberal arts and sciences, 
religion, education and religious education. Seminary offering the 
degree of B.D. 


Through the years Virginia Union University has maintained a 
strong faculty and adhered to rigid scholarship. 


The small college plan is emphasized; thus the family-like atmos- 
phere prevails. 


The University is admirably located on United States Highway 
No. 1, 110 miles South of Washington. 


Joun M. ELLIson, President 


For information address the President or the Dean of the College, 
Virginia Union University, Richmond 20, Virginia 


PROTECTION ! ! ! 


The only investment in existence that will afford maximum protection— 
that can be bought on easy payments, and is absolutely safe—is Life In- 
surance. It is the one investment that will protect YOU, if you reach 


old age—and your family, if you don’t. 


There is a “MUTUAL” policy for every need and for every member of 
the family—Life, Endowments, Child’s Education, Mortgage Redemption, 
Retirement, and many others to meet every family need. 


“MUTUAL” representatives are trained and qualified to advise you, in 
complete confidence, on your insurance needs. There will be no obligation. 


NORTH CAROLINA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


C. C. Spaulding, President Durham, North Carolina 
CNO 
“‘No Home Complete Without North Carolina Mutual Policies’ 











THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 





WORK LEADING TO THE FOLLOWING DEGREES: 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 
MASTER OF ARTS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
CERTIFICATE AS YMCA SECRETARY 


LOCATED IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


INTEGRAL PART OF A GREAT UNIVERSITY 
e- 
For further information write the Dean 





BASES OF WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
By 


WILLIAM STUART NELSON 


PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY AND DEAN OF THE UNIVERSITY 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$1.00 


“In the gravity of the present world crisis such proposals are worthy of 
most serious consideration.” — Dr. Alain Locke, Howard University. 





HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in The Nation's Capital 


A Complete Education on one Campus, Graduate and Professional 


College of Liberal Arts School of Engineering 
Graduate School and Architecture 
School of Music College of Pharmacy 
School of Law College of Dentistry 


College of Medicine School of Religion 
Summer School School of Social Work 


Evening School 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Athletics — R. O. T. C. — Student Government — Debating 
468 Teachers 4,636 Students 


14,500 Alumni 26 Buildings 


— REGISTRATION — 


AUTUMN QUARTER October 1, 1951 





WINTER QUARTER January 3, 1952 





For Announcements, and Permit to Regisfer, Write 
THE REGISTRAR 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Washington 1, D. C. 














